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Transmission abroad. 


VACATION POLITICS. 


MIND which can derive either pleasure or instruction 

from the daily reports of political speeches in the papers 
must be singularly constituted. Lord GranviLLE indeed may 
be preferred to his numerous competitors on account of the 

tact with which he abstains from pretending to say any- 
thing when he has nothing to say. Having occasion to dis- 
tribute some prizes at Ramsgate, Lord GraNnvILLE observed 
that it was a prize to himself to have been invited to take the 
chair, that he had taken his degree at Oxford when he ought 
to have been commencing his University career, and that the 
influence of women was | ‘neficial in most of the relations of 
life. When people at Ran sgate or elsewhere assemble to see 
and hear a neighbour of high social and political rank, they 
like a good-humoured joke of the plainest order, a conde- 
scending little fragment of autobiography, and a familiar 
platitude. Lord Granvitie has apparently grasped the skirt 
of Patmerston’s mantle, and he knows how to amuse 
commonplace Englishmen, if he no longer, like his prede- 
cessor, intimidates foreign rivals and enemies. It was much 
more to the purpose to talk about the influence of women than 
to undertake, like Lord Riron, a defence of the unhappy 
Washington ‘Treaty ; but comment on completed facts, however 
tedious or unsatisfactory, is less capable of producing mischief 
than the promulgation for party purposes of political theories. 
Recent Conservative speakers, with the exception of Sir Joun 
PaxixaTon, have been in general more harmless, and if pos- 
sible duller, than their Liberal opponents. Not that Sir Joun 
PakixcTon is deficient in the quality of dulness; but he is 
incessantly blurting out crude projects of social or econo- 
mical change which are, as he ought to understand, utterly 
incompatible with the political doctrines in which he 
honestly believes. When a politician who has held half 
the great offices of State under Lord Dersy and Mr. 
DiskaELI announces that the labourers have an unsatisfied 
claim on the farmers, and the tenants on the landiords, he 
affords an illustration of the small results which are some- 
times derived from long experience in affairs. More cautious 
speakers of the same party are content to assert that there 
is a Conservative reaction against Mr. GLapstong, that the 
American negotiations were misnianaged, and that Sir Massey 
Lopes's motion will compel the Government to revise the 
system of local taxation. Whether the Conservative reaction 
will survive the establishment of the Ballot, and whether Mr. 
Giapstone has not seen in the question of local taxation the 
opportunity of a fresh party triumph, are questions with 
which the mass of Conservative politicians will only concern 
themselves when they find that they are exposed to the risk 
of some new innovation and of another party defeat. 

The Lilerals understand their own interests better when 
they announce the necessity and duty of discovering some 
fresh pretext for agitation. Mr. SransFeLD some time since 
proclaimed the modern theory of Liberalism with remark- 
able perspicuity and candour. ‘The party, as he said in 
substance, has acquired and retained power by eflecting 
political changes, and if it is to retain its vitality it must 
devise further changes for the exercise of its energies and 
to ensure the continuance of its supremacy. Even if all 
the institutions of the country were ideally perfect, it would 
still, on Mr. SransreLp’s principle, be proper to remodel 
them from time to time for the sake of maintaining a Liberal 
Ministry in office. ‘The suggestion is so practical and so 
obviously sincere that it has been adopted by several Liberal 
Members in search for topics on which they might address 
their constituents, It is perhaps a little surprising that 
Wealthy and respectable men should propose, with perfect 
Complacency, an incessant round of agitu.ion, without per- 


ceiving that it may probably lead to consequences highly 
disagreeable to themselves and to the class to which they 
belong. Many of them have threatened attacks on the 
landed interest in accordance with the menaces uttered 
by Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Goscnen, although they in- 
clude several landowners among their number. The great 
majority are largely interested in other kinds of property 
which would assuredly not be unaffected by legislative inter- 
ference with land. Mr. Massey deviated from the rules of 
prudence when he expressed his disapproval of the Income- 
tax, instead of confining himself to safe generalities. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, in a recent speech at Exeter, showed that 
he had taken warning from Mr. Massey’s oversight; but he 
would have been still more prudent if he had not expressed 
disapproval of the tax at the same time that he declined to 
pledge himself to vote for its repeal. That Sir Roperr Peet 
in 1842, and Mr. GLapsTone in 1853, anticipated the early 
cessation of a tax which still exists in 1872, is a proof, not 
that, as the Arrorney-GENERAL says, either statesman was to 
blame, but that’ both were mistaken in their expectations. It 
is not surprising that a great functionary, with a large pro- 
fessional income, should personally dislike the deduction of 
even the moderate percentage of fourpence in the pound from 
his satisfactory gains. Hereafter he will perhaps learn that 
the burden disappears with the benefit, and that a Chief 
Justice or Chief Baron is only taxed on his moderate salary. 
Mr. Kwatcusutt-Hugessen has propounded more delibe- 
rately, in an article in the November number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, a project of hisown. There is no reason to suspect 
the perfeet honesty of his motives; and his ability and 
political experience entitle his proposals to attention ; but the 
title of his essay, ‘‘ On the Redistribution of Political Power,” 
suggests the inquiry why political power should be always 
undergoing a process of readjustment. Within a few years 
power has been abundantly redistributed by transference from 
the upper and middle classes to the mass of the community. 
During the Reform contest between the two unjust stewards 
who were bidding against one another at the cost of their 
employer, promises were repeatedly made that, if the franchise 
were once lowered, no further disturbance of the suffrage 
would be necessary in the lifetime of the present generation. 
No wise man believed the assurances of reformers eager 
to obtain support; but moderate and upright politicians 
such as Mr. Huaessen could scarcely have been expected 
to announce that the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1867 necessarily leads, not only to the Ballot, but to 
uniformity of suffrage in town and country, and to the 
correction of the so-called anomalies in the distribution of the 
franchise. Mr. Huvgessen appears to have studied with 
much industry the statistics which prove that electoral power 
is not at present equally divided. Large cities return two 
or three members, while small boroughs return one or 
two. A voter in one place may, if he thinks fit, amuse 
himself by calculating that he forms a thousandth part of his 
constituency, while some other person somewhere else is only 
one among twenty thousand voters. If every variety is an 
anomaly, and every anomaly an evil, the proposition which 
Mr. Huaessen laboriously demonstrates may be accepted as 
self-evident or notorious. English constituencies are still ex- 
tremely unequal in numbers, and there are those who think 
that it is the best attribute they possess. It might be well if 
Mr. HuGessen would consider whether an eminent Conserva- 
tive statesman whom he quotes was really enunciating an 
absurdity when he told him that equal distribution was not the 
object of the British Constitution. “ The real object was, 
“ and is, to get together somehow or other a body of gentlemen 
“ of position and character willing to charge themselves with 
“ the transaction of public business, and to be the intermediate 
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“body between the Crown and the people. So long as you 
“ secure such a body, it signifies but little by what constitu- 
“ encies its members are chosen.” The Conservative states- 
man would probably have accepted Mr. Huaessen’s correction 
or supplement to the effect that the governing body must be 
accepted asmore or less representative of the nation, which 
again is not necessarily represented with greater accuracy 
because members have been chosen by popular and uniform 
suffrage. Of the numerous political projectors who have 
regarded direct representation as an end and not as a means 
of obtaining good government, Mr. Hare is perhaps the most 
ingenious and the most consistent. The principal objection 
to his elaborate theory is that it would probably produce a 
very bad House of Commons, virtually nominated by pro- 
fessional managers, who in the England of the future, as in 
the United States of the present day, would be among the 
meanest of mankind. Under Mr. Hare’s system, an elector who 
happened to have a conviction or a conscience would soon dis- 
cover that he was left absolutely powerless in the hands 
of regular students and manipulators of complicated political 
equations. Mr. HuGessen, while he mentions Mr. Hare's 
theory with respect, recommends a plan which is so far pre- 
ferable that it would involve a smaller deterioration of the 
present imperfect system. Instead of one gigantic list of can- 
didates to be dealt with by hack election managers, Mr. 
Hvucessen would have smaller divisions corresponding to those 
which have so admirably promoted freedom of election and 
Parliamentary government in France. He proposes that after 
separate provision has been made for the representation of 
London and of five or six great towns, the rest of the country 
should be cut up into electoral districts of unequal size, con- 
sisting of the present counties and divisions of counties, 
including the towns within their limits, and voting by house- 
hold suffrage. In some districts the number of members, 
apportioned according to the population, would be fourteen 
or perhaps twenty; and a much shorter list would suffice 
to disfranchise the single voter, and to transfer the control 
of elections to primary assemblies, wire-pullers, and poli- 
tical adventurers. 

Either Mr. Hare’s constitution or Mr. Huaessen’s would 
deprive the more educated classes of all motive or in- 
clination for engaging in a useless struggle. Both pro- 
jectors sincerely desire to protect minorities, and both 
would unnecessarily deprive them of the frail protection 
which they enjoy as long as existing anomalies furnish some 
little support to sound political doctrines. Whatever may be 
the merit of any form of cumulative vote, it can only give 
representation to minorities when it is in force; and the 
monotonous democracies of Mr. Hare and Mr. Huaessen 
would soon repeal any provisions which enabled minori- 
ties to thwart popular caprice. In the whole history of 
France constitutional freedom has only been known for 
thirty years, during which the country was really governed 
7 an Assembly which in turn was directed by the 

ief orators and statesmen of the day. The Parliament- 
ary leaders who served or opposed Louis Putirre are 
dying out, and they leave no successors behind them. 
‘Those who follow them have the satisfaction of knowing that 
political mediocrity and helplessness must be tolerated in con- 
nexion with the semi-divine system of universal suffrage. 
‘The political life which flourished for one generation in France 
has existed for centuries in England. The minority which 
has by various devices contrived to rule in the interest of 
freedom and order is rapidly yielding to the pressure of 
numbers, and it is quite unnecessary to seek with Mr. 
HuGgssen to accelerate the inevitable redistribution of 
political power. 


\ 
THE CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 


| ages BISMARCK has on hand a new quarrel, and it 
is one of a very singular kind. He is engaged in 
modernizing the Prussian aristocracy, and the Prussian aris- 
tocracy rebel stoutly against being modernized. They have 
never lost the feudal position which has died out among the 
noble classes of Western Europe, or which, if it exists, does so 
only under disguise and in a mild form. ‘They are the 
supreme rulers of the districts that belong to them, and 
exercise many of those peculiar judicial powers which were 
long among the most cherished privileges of the great land- 
owners of England and France. They insist that it is not only 
their hereditary right to possess the powers of feudal chiefs, 
but that the strength, and even possibly the existence, of the 
Prussian monarchy is bound up with the maintenance of the 


feudal privileges of the nobility. The Prussian monarchy jg } 
many Prussians conceived of as a monarchy quite apart from 
constitutional monarchies such as England, or from mere mj; 
tary despotisms. The King is at once the father of hig people 
and the head of a feudal hierarchy. He works for his humbler 
subjects and with them, and is at once their patron and the; 
friend. Between him and them comes a compact body of 
hereditary nobles, who have a claim to govern their districts of 
much the same kind as his claim to govern the whole kin dom, 
For the purposes of government, and in order to see that pub- 
lic affairs are carried on in the most efficient and economical 
manner, the King employsa vast and highly educated bureay. 
cracy, whose business it is, however, not to trespass on the 
province of the nobles, but to see that those objects are at. 
tained which lie beyond the sphere of any special district, 
Prussian society is thus composed of the King, his bureay- 
cracy, the nobles with their hereditary powers, and the good 
peasants who till or fight as they are wanted, and the guod 
burghers who keep shops for the convenience of the other 
sections of the nation. Everything outside this safe circle 
is regarded generically as being “the Revolution,” of 
which a genuine Prussian noble speaks exactly as Christians 
under the Roman Empire spoke of “the world.” Prussia 
grew to greatness before the evil principles of the Revolution 
manifested themselves, and it has retained and has expanded 
its greatness in later times, by steadily refusing to come under 
the dominion of the Revolution since it has shown itself as a 
power. The mildest form of Parliamentary government is 
really a part of the “ world” which the Prussian noble abhors; 
and he has hitherto comforted himself with the thought that 
although, through that necessity of compromise which the 
frailty of man imposes, he has been obliged to allow a sort of 
Parliamentary system to be established, yet the combined 
forces of the Crown, of the aristocracy, and of the military 
organization have made the Parliamentary system of Prussia 
as tiny a concession to the evil principles of the Revolution 
as could be imagined. 


Prince BisMaRcK was at one time of his life strongly im. 
bued with this theory of the proper character of Prussian 
government, and it is not at all likely that at any time Prince 
Bismarck would have tolerated a theory that was simply 
absurd, or that was obviously out of keeping with the facts 
of ordinary life. History supports the assertion that this 
organization of Prussian society has been one of the great 
secrets of Prussian success. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that the triumph of Prussia over France in 1870 was in 
no small degree due to the feudal character of Prussia. The 
thoroughness of its military discipline, the unquestioning 
obedience of grade to grade, the respect for leading and espe- 
cially Royal families, the patient acquiescence of the soldiery 
in serflike services, were all powerful elements in the esta- 
blishment of Prussian superiority, and all had; in some 
degree, their origin in the feudal cast of Prussian society. 
The great advantage, too, which Prussia reaped from the 
excellence of the financial position of the country was 
largely due to the thrift and providence of the Royal Family, 
which enjoys the feudal position and discharges the feudal 
duties of the greatest landowners in the country, and 
has no need to squander large sums in order to dazzle 
a submissive people or to charm a frugal aristocracy; while 
the training and the experience of an intelligent bureaucracy, 
not permitted to travel out of its sphere, had so organized 
every department of civil affairs that the military system was 
in every direction aided and supplemented in the cheapest and 
most efficient manner. Suddenly, or as it appears to them 
suddenly, Prince Bismarck in the name of the Kine calls upon 
the chief guardians and champions of this whole scheme of 
things to let him cut at its roots, and introduce self-government 
into the provincial spheres of administration. ‘The “world” 
is to triumph all at once. The Prussian nobility is to be 
nothing. It will be rich and respected, but it will no longer 
have its special place in the fabric of the State; it will no 
longer exercise the salutary dominion which it has wielded over 
humble people in rural life. This, in the eyes of the Prussian 
Upper Chamber, is to succumb to the Revolution without dis- 
cretion. It is to sink almost to the French level. It is for the 
conquerors to adopt in the most wilful way the system which 
led the conquered to ruin. And from his point of view 20 
doubt the Prussian noble is right. Why does Prince Bismarck 
now press on a change which is so distasteful to his order, and 
so alien to his former political creed? Simply because he 
thinks that the time has arrived when the old system of Prussian 
government must cometo an end; because education, and wealth, 
and contact with other nations, and growing habits of indi- 
vidual self-assertion, have raised up a power in Prussia which 
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js stronger than the power of the Prussian nobles, and which 
will be the basis of a system of government of quite a new 
character. Having to choose between Junkerism and the 
Revolution, Prince Bismarck chooses the latter. He tells the 
Prussian nobles that it is idle to think of keeping the Prussian 
Je down, and that the nobles must yield sooner or later, 
and had better yield in time. Englishmen are not at all 
likely to think him wrong; but the Prussian nobility may 
at least ask that the gravity of the crisis should be under- 
stood, and may say that a demand is being made on them 
which, if inferior in magnitude, is not unlike in character 
to that made on the French nobility in the States-General 
of 1789. 
bas only be the feeling that they are not actuated by mere 
selfishness, but that they are seeking to uphold a system in 
which they see the salvation of the State, which can explain 
the extraordinary firmness and unanimity of the resistance of 
the Peers to Prince Bismarcx’s Bill for abolishing their local 
privileges. It has long been known that this Bill would be 
most violently resisted in the Upper Chamber. It was passed 
by the Lower House last July, and, in order that it might 
be presented to the Upper House immediately on the re- 
assembling of Parliament, without the necessity of the 
Lower House again going through its labours, Parlia- 
ment was adjourned, and not prorogued. The most strenuous 
exertions have been made to secure its passage through the 
Upper House. The Kine himself told the Vice-President of 
the House of Peers that it must pass. Count EvLennure de- 
clared, immediately before the decisive division was taken, 
that it was not a question of one Ministry or another, as what- 
ever Ministry came into office must carry the measure. The 
official journals intimated that the Crown must at any cost 
enforce obedience to its wishes. In spite of all this, only 
eighteen members of the House of Peers voted for the 
Bill, while a hundred and forty-five voted against it. There 
were only seven absentees, and as certain representatives 
of towns sit in the House who are either nominated by the 
Crown, or on such a question would as a matter of course 
go with the Ministry, it may be literally said that the 
whole body of independent Prussian peers voted against 
the Bill. There was no Ministerial party. The whole 
Chamber, so far as it could go against the Ministers of 
the Crown, went against them. Prince Bismarck is not 
accustomed to fail, and he has announced that he will 
by one means or another get his Bill passed, and he has 
lost no time in commencing the struggle. Iimmediately after 
the vote preparations were made for proroguing Parlia- 
ment, and a new Session is to be opened on the 12th of this 
month, so that in ten days’ time the fighting will begin again. 
How Prince Bismarck means to win no one pretends to know. 
Swamping a House of Peers is a tremendous shock to a Con- 
stitution, even when it only means creating a dozen peers to 
help a Ministry to equal its rivals. But swamping a House 
of Peers so as to destroy an adverse majority of 127, and 
with no independent party at all in the House supporting the 
Ministry, is scarcely anything but abolishing the House of 
Peers by Royal edict. Prince Bismarck has, we suppose, 
some secret of management on which he relies, and we can 
only wait and see what it is. 


THE SAN JUAN AWARD. 


HE irritation which followed the first announcement of 

the San Juan award was chiefly caused by a garbled 
statement of the terms of the decision. As the German 
Ewrrror, acting on the opinion of his professional advisers, 
considered that the boundary line was to follow the Haro 
Channel, he could not but implicitly determine at the same 
time that the American claim was in accordance with the 
treaties relating to the subject matter. According to a version 
of the award which was probably due to American ingenuity, 
the Emperor seemed to have unnecessarily affirmed in general 
terms the justice of the pretensions which he practically sanc- 
tioned. There is a difference between a simple verdict in 
favour of the plaintiff or the defendant and a formal expres- 
sion of opinion by the jury that the justice of the case is on 
the side of the successful litigant. In a diplomatic correspon- 
dence with the United States long experience suggests the 
probability that discourteous language will be addressed to 
the English Government; but it was extremely unlikely that 
the German Emperor or his Ministers should make a sub- 
stantially unpalatable communication in gratuitously offensive 
terms. ‘The pleasant exponents of American opinion seem to 
have suspected that the disposition of the Court of Berlin 
was unduly friendly to England; ior with characteristic 


good taste and good feeling they invented a statement 
that the Emprror’s daughter-in-law was intriguing in concert 
with the English Ambassador for a modification of the award. 
The profuse adulation with which Mr. Bancrorr had pre- 
viously sought to conciliate the good will of the Arbitrator 
illustrated in another form the national incapacity for treating 
foreign Governments with proper respect. ‘There is no room 
in the present instance for the criticisms which were properly 
applicable to the Geneva award. The German Emperor has 
propounded no principle, whether true or false, of inter- 
national law. Nor has he displayed the carelessness as to 
facts for which, according to an almost incredible report, the 
English Government is said to have, through its Minister at 
Berne, formally thanked Mr. Srarmprii. It is impossible to 
maintain the proposition that the Treaty of 1846 designated 
in unmistakable language the centre of the Rosario Channel 
as the boundary. Neither of the adverse contentions was 
exactly consistent with the words in dispute; and the Arbi- 
trator, being precluded from suggesting a third alternative, 
decided according to the best of his judgment against the 
English claim. 1t was impossible that his award should be 
demonstratively just; and it is not less impossible to prove 
that it was mistaken. It seems from a probable report that 
the Emperor would willingly have given a more practically 
equitable decision if he had not been precluded by the terms 
of the reference from awarding a compromise. 


The well-founded dissatisfaction which was caused by the 
conduct of the Washington negotiation has, since the defeat 
sustained at Berlin, found vent in charges against the Govern- 
ment and the Commissioners of which some at least are 
erroneous. As the most summary comparison of the map 
with the terms of the Treaty of 1846 proves that the dis- 
puted clause was ambiguous, it is naturally suggested that a 
third line might have been selected which would have corre- 
sponded with the spirit of the Treaty. It has been said that 
the exclusion of a reasonable compromise from the province 
of the Arbitrator was mere submissiveness to American dic- 
tation. The English Government was in truth culpably ready 
at the time to submit to American dictation; but it happens 
that the refusal to allow the Arbitrator to award a com- 
— proceeded from the English Commissioners alone. 

e American Commissioners proposed that, as the Treaty of 
1846 might have-been made under a mutual misunderstand- 
ing, the two Governments should agree to abrogate the whole 
of that part of the Treaty, and should rearrange the mre | 
line which was in dispute before that Treaty was conclud 
The proposal was declined by the English Commissioners, or 
rather by the Government at home. At first sight it might 
seem that a grievous error of judgment was committed, inasmuch 
as the Arbitrator could scarcely have failed to adopt the 
intermediate boundary, which would have been both fair in 
itself and reasonably satisfactory to England; but in dealing 
with sharp practitioners it is always necessary to examine 
liberal offers closely ; and the English Government was per- 
fectly justified in rejecting an insidious proposal. The 
abrogation of that part of the Treaty of 1846 which referred 
to the boundary line would indeed have enabled the English 
negotiators to contend for a division of the group of islands 
which interrupt the sea channel; but if the offer had been 
accepted, the American Government would instantly have 
asserted that the whole North-Western boundary line, ag 
determined in 1846, was once more made subject to discussion. 
The 49th parallel of latitude may or may not make a 
convenient frontier, but it cannot be crossed by the Americans 
without deliberate violation of the Treaty. ‘The dispute had 
almost led to war before the Treaty was made, and the 
Americans have not become in six-and-twenty years either 
more moderate in their pretensions or less unfriendly to 
England. The American Commissioners proposed not to refer 
to the Arbitrator the demarcation of an intermediate line, but 
to rearrange the boundary by negotiation, or, in other words, to 
reopen the whole question. If their English colleagues had 
fallen into the trap, they would have committed a grosser mis- 
take than when they assented to the retrospective rules. It 
must be admitted that another proposal made by the American 
Commissioners was less dangerous. They offered, on condition 
of the acceptance of the Haro boundary, to covenant that no 
fortress should be erected on the adjacent islands. The English 
Government could scarcely have conceded the whole matter 
in dispute ; and if their Commissioners had demanded that the 
prohibition of erecting forts on San Juan should come into 
force in case of the Arbitrator deciding in favour of the Ameri- 
can claim, they would probably have been told, as in the 
case of the Fenian incursions, that the proposal could not 
even become a subject of discussion. 
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Of the two channels between which he was compelled to 
choose the Emperor selected the shorter, although it might have 
been true that the negotiators of 1846, or at least the English 
representatives, were only acquainted with the rejected 
channel of Rosario. Of the perfect good faith of the English 
contention there is fortunately no doubt. When an American 
officer in the summer of 1859 suddenly seized the island 
of San Juan with an armed force, the account of the 
outrage was received by the English Government of the day 
with feelings of painful astonishment. It was not until 
the discussion had been continued for some time that 
English statesmen could be persuaded that the American 
pretensions were not deliberately unjust and wrong- 
ful. There was the more cause {for the impression because 
the Americans could only wish for the acquisition of the 
island of San Juan for aggressive purposes, while the same 
territory in the hands of England could by no possibility 
have menaced any American territory. On closer investiga- 
tion it appeared that Lord AserpeEN and his agents had been 
guilty of culpable negligence in agreeing to an ambiguous 
clause. It was undoubtedly their belief that they had secured 
to England the possession of Vancouver’s Island, with free 
access by sea to the territory beyond; and the result proves, 
as authoritatively interpreted by the German Emperor, that 
they were utterly mistaken. It has not been shown that the 
English Government could in 1871 have obtained more 
favourable terms than a reference to arbitration; and, not- 
withstanding the disagreeable conclusion of the controversy, 
it was better to leave as little opening as possible for the 
exercise of astuteness. Mr. Revervy Jounson’s project of 
treaty, as approved by Lord CLarenpon, would have enabled 
the Arbitrator to adopt the intermediate line ; but it appears 
that the American Commissioners of 1871 were not disposed 
to favour so equitable an arrangement. 


The material loss which has been incurred lies within a 
moderate compass. It appears from the statements of those 
who are familiar with the local topography that the Americans 
may, by the erection of a fort on San Juan, command the 
Haro Channel in time of war. The power, whether it is 
exercised or not, will be a cause of complacent satisfaction to 
American patriots, and it will be regarded with uneasiness by 
the inhabitants of British Columbia, and perhaps by the 
Canadian Government. On the other hand, strategists are 
ready with plausible suggestions for the construction of 
harbours and of defensive works which will secure the 
communication of Vancouver’s Island with the mainland. It 
may be doubted whether either the Imperial or the Canadian 
House of Commons will be ready to vote large sums of money 
for military works on the Pacific coast ; and when the present 
interest in San Juan and the Straits of Fuca has subsided, 
it would not be surprising if Congress proved equally in- 
different to a remote corner of American territory. It is 
highly probable that a fort on San Juan might impede 
the passage of English ships in time of war, but the diffi- 
culty of contesting with the United States the posses- 
sion of the Pacific seaboard would not be exclusively 
attributable to the Berlin award. The 49th parallel of lati- 
tude itself is probably not defensible at all points; and if San 
Juan had been awarded to England, it might not improbably 
on the outbreak of war have been seized by an American 
force for the very purpose of erecting batteries in the position 
which is designated as the site of a future fortress. During 
the American Civil War almost all the strong positions which 
were from time to time occupied by the hostile armies were 
occupied and armed on the spur of the occasion. It is un- 
certain whether it would in any way be possible to defend the 
North-Western territories against an enemy greatly superior 
in numbers and nearer to his resources. If the contest is at 
any time waged, the fortune of war will in the course of a few 
weeks cause greater damage than the peaceable abandonment 
of San Juan in pursuance of the award. It is not worth 
while to revive on this occasion the recent discussion on the 
principle of arbitration and on the beneficent effects which it 
was once expected to produce. The threats of war which 
were published by the New York papers when it was thought 
that the award might be unfavourable to the United States 
are significant and instructive. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN FRANCE. 
pes Assembly will meet again very shortly at Versailles, 
and the French Government is taking the opportunity 
to gauge public opinion as to the course which ought to be 
taken by the Assembly and the Government when the Session 


begins. The recent elections have greatly altered the Position 
of parties, for it may now be assumed, as the basis of all dig. 
cussion, that the present Assembly does not represent the 

country. If there were a general election the Republican 
party would not only greatly increase its strength, but would 
probably have a large majority. On the other hand, the 
triumph of the Republican party, elated with success, jn. 
tolerant of its adversaries, and believing itself to have g 
divine right to trample every opposing faction in the dust, 
might easily be the death of the Republic. Then, again 

if France wishes for a more Nepublican Assembly, it is 
equally clear that she does not wish to lose the Services 
of M. Tuters; and therefore, even if the Monarchical parties 
are left out of consideration, there are at least three political 
forces which, if possible, must be got to work together— 
M. Tuters, the Republicans who want a moderate, comprehen- 
sive, and durable Republic, and the Republicans who want the 
establishment of a Republic after their own peculiar type, in- 
volving the political annihilation of all who disagree with 
them. M. Turers has the advantage, or the disadvantage, of 
the initiative. It is he who, if he thinks fit, can make detinite 
proposals; and from the line taken by the journals specially 
devoted to him, and from the hints which his personal adherents 
let drop, it is evident that he would like to effect while there 
is yet time some arrangement which would ensure his own 
position, lighten the objections of Conservatives toa permanent 
Republic, and yet engage the support of the more extreme Re- 
publicans in the Assembly. Ifthe Assembly were dissolved now, 
and a strongly Republican Assembly returned, it would at once 
proceed to draw up a new Constitution after its own patie, 
This would lead to two evils—the Constitution would in all 
probability be the scheme of one single party in France, and 
to break it up would be the sole object of every other party; 
and secondly, the time and energy of the new Assembly would 
at its first start be absorbed in the dangerous und distracting 
task of Constitution-mongering. M. Tulens is now appa- 
rently endeavouring to find some means of preventing a 
mischief ‘ghich migit easily plunge France into anarchy and 
civil war, and the mode by which he hopes to effect this is 
by persuading the existing Assembly to make certain consti- 
tutional changes, the general drift of which would be to make 
a new Assembly work mainly in a groove marked out ior it 
by its predecessor. M. Tulers is, in fact, devising a system 
by which there shall be a gradual transition from the old to 
the new, instead of a violent crisis and a general chaos of 
wild views and discordant ambitions. No one can say that 
the object he is aiming at is not a very good one, if only 
he can attain it. 


There are three principal heads of constitutional change to 
which attention is now, under Government guidance, being 
directed in France. ‘These are the position of the President, 
the creation of a Second Chamber, and the dissolution and re- 
election of the Assembly. Unfortunately each of these topies 
opens out fields of almost uniimited discussion, and takes 
Frenchmen down into the very depths of theories of govern- 
ment. The question of the position of the President is so far 
simplified that men of all parties seem agreed that M. ‘Tuens 
should be the President. M. Louis Bianc is stated to have 
suggested that it would be advisable to do without a President; 
but if one man is not to be at the head of affairs, several must 
be, and France cannot look back with much satisfaction to 
the days of the Directory. Assuming that there is to be 
a President, how long is he to be in office, and what 
are to be his powers? A feeler was thrown out, although 
perhaps from no official source, to ascertain whether public 
opinion would sanction the bestowal of the office on M. 'Tuirrs 
for life; but the notion received no support, and has been 
allowed to die away. If he is to be made President jor jour 
or five years, who is to appoint him? The Assembly can 
scarcely do so, for it can hardly affect to bestow powers 
enduring beyond the term of its own existence, and tle mere 
attempt to exceed its powers would raise the dangerous 
question whether, now that it does not represent the country, 
it ought to be the author of great constitutional changes 
Hitherto the Assembly has been content with agitating the 
question of the Vice-Presidency, so that some one might be 
ready to take the place of M. Tuirrs if a sudden calamity 
deprived France of his services; and the names of M. Grévy, 
the Duke of AumALE, and the Duke of Aupirrret-PasQuizt 
have been put forward according to the fancies of different 
political parties. The Vice-Presidency is, however, clearly 
only a temporary shift, for a Vice-President could only hold 
power, if called on to act, under the authority of the present 
Assembly, and the only importance attached to his office 
would arise irom the influenwe over the elections to a new 
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Assembly which, as acting head of the Government, he might 
ibly wield. The simple thing would seem at first to be 
the President should be elected by the nation; and no 

doubt M. Tuters would be chosen; but then if an appeal is 

made to the nation to elect a President, an appeal must also 
be made to it to elect an Assembly, for it could hardly be | 
ted that the nation would be satisfied to elect a President | 
and leave him in face of an Assembly which does not enjoy 
the confidence of the electors. But M. Tuiers does not wish 


to have anew title direct from the nation, and a new Assembly | 
ofa very pronounced shade of political opinion. He wants to 
retain and use his present power so as to avoid any violent 
change, and this makes him see, so far as is known, only one | 
course open to him. He must virtually make a bargain 
with the Republican party. They are to let him be named 
President for four years, and the Assembly is not to be dis- 
solved at once. In return they are to have concessions made 
to them which are certainly, if accurately described, of a 
singular kind. 
The first concession is that the Republic shall be definitively 
Jaimed; but this is merely nominal, for it is involved in 
the appointment of M. Tuarers as President for a term of 
years. Then comes the great sop to the Republicans. The 
Assembly is to be permanent in the sense that there is never 
to be a dissolution of the entire Chamber, but one-third is to 
go out every year, and the first third is to go out next 
February. When the present Assembly is thus refreshed 
with new blood, it is to proceed to appoint a Committee to 
consider how a Second Chamber is to be @lected in case it 
decides that one is wanted. The Government is known to wish 
for a Second Chamber, and its plan is to have it elected by 
bodies which are already elected for other purposes, of which 
the most numerous and conspicuous would be the Councils- 
General and the Municipal Councils. This is supposed 
to be the best imitation possible in France of the election 
of the Senate of the United States by the local Legislatures, 
and it is not perhaps easy to see how a better mode 
of election could be devised. The number of the Lower 
Chamber would at the same time be reduced from 750 to 500, 
the Upper Chamber consisting of 250; and it is suggested 
to the Republicans that they would reap indirectly an advan- 
tage from this device, inasmuch as the chief Conservative pro- 
prietors in each department would be elected to the Upper 
Chamber, and thus leave the road to the Lower Chamber more 
permanently open to the democratic party. It is obvious, 
however, that France is here brought face to face with the 
old difficulty that besets the creation of all Second Chambers. 
If the Upper Chamber is to be a nullity, what is the good of 
having it? If it is to have real power, then the party which, 
according to the Republican hypothesis, would be in a 
minority in a single Chamber, would be endowed with a co- 
ordinate authority with that of the party which would be in a 
majority in a single Chamber, and thus the Republicans would 
be enabling their adversaries to veto all the measures on which 
the Republicans have most set their hearts. Ifthe Republicans 
agreed that the Chamber should be renewed next year by 
one-third, there would still be a sufficient majority in the 
Assembly, when aided by the Government, to ensure the 
creation of a Conservative Upper Chamber, and probably to 
ensure the bestowal of real power on the Chamber when 
created. The key, therefore, to all the proposed changes is 
the renewal by thirds as against the dissolution of the 
Assembly ; and there can be no doubt that the Republican 
party would be making a great sacrifice by assenting to it. If 
they refuse, M. Turers will probably find himself too weak to 
resist them ; for if they make him choose between themselves 
and the majority of the present Assembly, he would 
be too prudent to throw himself on a body which 
has lost the confidence of the country. He would be 
quarrelling with the party rising to mastery in France, 
and his position must soon become untenable, and his 
hope of leading France into a haven of safety and peace would 
be gone, His strength, on the other hand, lies in the proba- 
bility which Republicans of any sense must acknowledge, that 
if they insisted on taking everything they can get, their 
Republic would be endangered by the combined hatred of all 
the parties opposed to them, and that they would be throwing 
away the chance of getting a permanent Republic established 
under the auspices of M. Tiers. He has, in fact, something 
to sell to them with which they can very ill afford to dispense, 


and the question is, what is the utmost price they will be 
content to pay for it? ‘ 


GUNS v. ARMOUR. 

fie discussion of this subject tends to popularize the view 

which was taken of it by the best informed minds at the 
outset of the costly series of experiments which is still incom- 
plete. The late Sir Howarp Dovenas, in his treatise upon 
Naval Gunnery, published twelve years ago, expressed the 
opinion that “it were better to expend our money in forging 
“in abundance the new engines and bolts of war than in vain 


| “attempts to render ships proof against them.” The ex- 


perienced artillerist did not, we believe, question the necessity 
of making the attempts which he predicted would ultimately 
provevain. Indeed, in these matters we must either lead our- 


. selves or follow where others lead. We were forced to build the 


Warrior, although some persons warned us that her armour 
would be little better than an encumbrance, as we now perceive 

it is. Shot cannot be kept out, and the only hope of safety seems 
to be to let it go through easily. This view of the possibilities 
of naval battle, which scientific officers have long entertained, 

has been this week placed clearly and fully before the public 

by an article in the Zimes. “ It would, in our opinion, be 
“ far less dangerous to fight on an open deck behind a thin 

“ grape-proof bulwark than in the Hercules.” The armour, 

being too weak to resist the shot, would be converted by 
it into “ a shower of very destructive mitraille.” The article 
states that in some experiments lately made in Germany the 
10-inch gun sent shells completely through a structure con- 

sisting of 12-inch plates backed by 18 inches of timber. The 
rear of this structure was strewn with “ jagged débris,” and 
the Times invites its readers to imagine “the fearfully de- 

“ structive effect of such projectiles in a close battery.” The 
armour begins to appear less a protection than an additional 

danger, and it has always been an encumbrance. Speed, 

activity, and heavy guns are the things needed in a war-ship, 

and to these armour ought to be secondary, even if it were 
more effective than it is. But we are promised a gun capable 
of penetrating twenty or twenty-four inches of armour, and it 
deserves to be considered whether, under these circumstances, 
a ship of manageable size can be built to carry armour which 

shall approach to complete protection. It will probably 

occur both to the taxpayer and the sailor that the money 

which will build a few ships would supply a great many guns, 
and it would be better to have the guns first. If the load 
of armour be removed, we can produce ships in which naval 
skill will have a better opportunity to display itself, and we shall 
obtain at moderate expense a numerous fleet of efficient ships. 
The unsatisfactory aspect of our present position is that we 
possess only a small number of ships, built slowly and at 
enormous cost, and as to which we can hardly tell, except by 
trial in actual warfare, whether they will be serviceable. But 
if we had a store of powerful guns, almost any ship with one 
of them on board would be an efficient man-of-war. Thus 
we should regain something of our old supremacy. We, 
having the most ships and the most seamen, should be the 
greatest naval Power. In the eyes of practical sailors ship- 
armour has probably come to be regarded much as the Life- 
Guardsman viewed the cuirass with which he was supplied 
after Waterloo. It was, he said, a very fine thing; but if he 
had his choice, he would go into action in his shirt-sleeves. 
The cuirass would keep off a sword cut from those parts of 
the body which it covers, and yet a good swordsman 
would rather lay it aside, and trust to his own activity 
both to defend himself and to reach his adversary in 
a vulnerable part. If we could, irrespectively of fashion, 
imagine an efficient cavalry, we should desire active and 
well-trained men, clad in comfortable clothes which would 
leave their movements free, and mounted on strong and speedy 
horses. It seems that there is a tendency towards adopting a 
somewhat similar idea for a ship-of-war. In the early years 
of this discussion it appeared as if armoured ships must neces- 
sarily defeat unarmoured ; but it is now seen that skilful 
seamanship and gunnery may prevail over iron plates. Let 
us then provide ships and guns, and if we have seamanship 
and gunnery we shall bea naval Power. The question has lately 
seemed to be merely one of the longest purse; but it now appears 
that skill and boldness have not lost their value in maritime 
warfare. In the great French war we excelled in seamanship, 
and neglected gunnery. Afterwards we greatly improved 
our gunnery, while the quality of our seamanship was main- 
tained. ‘Thus matters stood, or were supposed to stand, 
when ironclads were introduced. It was hastily, but per- 
haps rightly, assumed that a Jandsman in an armoured ship 
would be superior to a sailor in a ship of the old sort. But 
it now begins to appear that a sailor with a sufficiently big 
gun on board any fast and handy ship might be more than a 
match for anarmoured ship however manned, This, we say, is 
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the tendency of recent experiments in shipbuilding; but of 
course this country must be prepared to fight in the present 
as well as in the future, and therefore, until it is conclusively 
ved that iron-plated ships are useless, we must go on 
uilding iron-plated ships ; and of course, as the power of guns 
increases, we must increase the thickness of plates until we 
reach the extreme weight of iron under which a ship can 
swim. If when we have reached that limit we find that 
the guns are still too strong for the ship’s sides, we can then 
safely abandon armour, and sailors probably will not be sorry 
to get rid of it. If one must die, it would be more satisfactory 
to be killed by a fair shot from a hostile ship than by 
mitraille derived from the armour which was meant for our 
protection. 


If guns are more powerful than ships, it is at any rate 
easier than it was to provide defences for our coasts and 
harbours. A few years ago it used to be said that a hostile 
ironclad might approach Spithead, and, taking not the smallest 
notice of any batteries, destroy every ship and building that 
her guns could reach. In order to resist any such attempt, 
the forts on the Horse Sand and Noman’s Land were com- 
menced, It was intended to plate these forts with iron, and 
to arm them with the heaviest guns that could be made. If 
they can be armed with guns capable of piercing the side of 
any ironclad that can float, the shipping in Portsmouth 
harbour will henceforth be tolerably safe. As regards 
invasion, also, if we had a squadron of fast steamers, each 
carrying one gun of the largest size, we should be 
reasonably secure. An adequate number of such steamers 
would balance any fighting fleet that an enemy could send 
against us, and if we had only one steamer to spare, she could 
easily destroy an army. Such guns as we are now making 
appear to be strong enough for any work that they can be 
called upon to do, and if so, let us supply ourselves with 
plenty of guns, and much of the anxiety of recent years will 
be removed. We have done the best we could under difficult 
circumstances, and if we have appeared to disregard the pro- 
verb against putting all our eggs into one basket, that was in- 
evitable. Formerly we had a good reserve of ships, and our 
stock of guns was inexhaustible, and whenever anything like 
finality is attained, it will again be possible to accumulate. If it 
could once be settled what our weapons are to be, we 
might then address ourselves without distraction to the 
task of acquiring skill in using them. It is assumed 
that a torpedo would destroy any ironclad that could be 
built, and therefore the application of torpedoes becomes an 
important part of naval tactics. If we really have such a 
power at command, the comparison which has been lately 
instituted between our own navy and that of Russia goes for 
little ; for the balance, if against us, could be easily redressed 
by placing this power in the hands of such men, if we can find 
them, as our naval captains of seventy years ago. The aim 
of shipbuilders ought apparently to be to produce a vessel 
that would carry a powerlul gun, and would expose as little 
surface as possible to hostile shot. This is what the 
writer in the Times desires, although he only obscurely 
indicates how he would accomplish it. He suggests an 
armoured deck below the water line, combined with a 
judicious arrangement of water-tight compartments. This, 
he thinks, would render a ship unsinkable by the horizontal 
fire of the heaviest guns. However the superstructure might 
be knocked about, the vessel would preserve her buoyancy, 
and her engines and magazines would be perfectly protected. 
If anything like this is possible, ships would have some hope 
of continuing in existence, say for an hour after the commence- 
ment of an action, and something like a system of naval tactics 
might come to be established. Indeed there might be a return to 
the old English practice of fighting at close quarters, because 
with hull safe and all on deck ex , the readiest way to check 
an enemy’s fire would betoboardhim. In England we have a 

deal of money, and we used to have an endless supply of 
naval skill and daring. But even a wealthy country must grow 
weary of building ships that cost half a million a piece, and 
we shall be glad to find that, after all, the most valuable article 
for fighting is trained men. The secret of this country’s success 
in the outset of the naval war which began in 1792 was the skill 
and caution of its officers. As that war proceeded our almost 
invariable course of victory led us to rélax this circumspection, 
and then to contemn it entirely. Thus, after twenty years of 
European triumphs, we allowed ourselves to be defeated by 
the Americans. These facts show that in the early part of the 
century there was such a thing as a science of naval warfare, 
and it can hardly be extinct now. If two ironclads of medium 
class were to engage, each could penetrate the other's sides 
within a range of at least 2,000 yards, and therefore they 


~ 
might as well, if it were possible, divest themselves of their 
armour and fight, so to speak, in shirt-sleeves, Jf jg 
not improbable that, by a sort of tacit convention among 
the naval Powers of the world, such a result will be arrived 
at. Nobody dreams of putting a cuirass on a foot-soldier 
because, although it would turn a bayonet-thrust, he could 
not march under it. Land battles, as NapoLron said, are 
gained rather by legs than by arms, and the same prin. 
ciple is probably applicable at sea. We must aim at jp. 
destructibility below the water-line, if that be practicable, 
and at speed, handiness, and power of attack ; and, if possib 

we should increase considerably the number of our ships, s9 
that there may be an adequate reserve. Above all, we should 
study gunnery and tactics, in the hope—which appears wel} 
founded—theat success in naval war will depend not only on 
depth of pocket, but on intelligence and courage. But stil] 
we must spend money freely, as we did during the years in 
which we grew to be the greatest naval Power of the world, 


RUSSIA AND INDIA. 


jh is unfortunate that the estimation in which England ig 
at present held by foreign nations exposes the most unob- 
jectionable acts of policy to depreciatory criticism. The 
Viceroy of Inp1A cannot refuse to protect a barbarous potentate 
from the penalties which he has justly incurred without giving 
occasion to the remark that England has become as powerless 
to resist aggression in Asia as in America. The Khan of 
Kuiva only requested the intercession of England with 
Russia; but he was perhaps sufficiently acute to foresee that 
diplomatic remonstrances would be of little avail unless they 
were supported in case of need by force. It is universally 
admitted in England that any attempt at mediation would 
have been undignified and useless, and that Lord Norrs- 
BROOK returned the only possible answer to the application of 
the Khan. The impending conquest of Khiva is not palatable 
to any English politician; but it only advances by one stepa 
danger which has long been approaching. If Russian ‘state- 
ments may be believed, the invasion is justified on the same 
grounds with the Abyssinian war. Russian subjects have 
been imprisoned and ill-treated in Khiva; and when com- 
plaints were made no reasonable satisfaction was afforded. It 
is true that the Russian enterprise is not, as in the Abyssinian 
case, exclusively suggested by a regard for the national honour. 
The Khan of Kuiva resembles King THeopore in deserving 
exemplary punishment; but, unlike his prototype, he occupies 
a desirable territory which can be taken from him in retribu- 
tion for his offences. If any part of the kingdom of Abyssinia 
had been especially well suited to the purpose of forming an 
English harbour or fortress, it is possible that the costly march 
to Magdala might not have been wholly disinterested or 
entirely unrewarded. It is impossible to distinguish among 
the mixed motives which influence the decision of the Russian 
Government. If the Khan of Kuiva had been the best of 
rulers, he would probably sooner or later have been brought 
into collision with his formidable neighbour. Being one of 
the worst, he will command little pity in his fall. A traveller 
who has thrown much light on the state of Central Asia is 
in the habit of saying that human wickedness increases 
in regular proportions on the eastward route from Constanti- 
nople through Persia to Bokhara and Khiva, The Govern- 
ments which are successively yielding to Russian power 
are, or have been, the most odious in the world; and the 
character, morals, and condition of their subjects can by 
no foreign conquest be possibly changed for the worse. 
The sole merit of the chief and people of Khiva was 
that their country served as a barrier between the two 
great Empires which are unfortunately about to become, 
after no long interval, conterminous. It was painful to reflect 
that vice and misery prevailed through the vast regions to 
the North of the mountain barrier; but a great war simul- 
taneously breaking out in India and in Europe would not be 
conducive to the general welfare. The misgovernment of un- 
known barbarians concerned English statesmen much less 
nearly than the present and future designs of Russia. 


Many well-informed writers have explained the geographical 
and political bearing of the modern Russian conquests on 
the position of England in India. It is doubtful whether any 
additional facilities for a direct invasion have hitherto been 
secured, because the easiest line of approach is still through 
Persia rather than by way of Central Asia. The danger 
which is to be apprehended is of a more complex and em- 
barrassing kind. By the acquisition of Khiva the Russians 
will be brought into immediate contact with the rulers of 
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the central authority at defiance. The quick instincts of 
barbaric diplomacy will suggest the advantage which may 
be derived from intrigues with the two great rival 
Powers who will necessarily contend for influence in the 
intermediate territory. From time to time the Russian 
commander will find himself called upon to punish some act 
of violence or perfidy, and perhaps to take precautions by 
the extension of his frontier against the repetition of the 
outrage. If there are two pretenders to the throne, one 
will appeal to Russia and the other to England; and diplo- 
matic relations which have always been suificiently trouble- 
some will become still more difficult to manage. It will 
not always be possible to ascertain whether agents who may 
romote agitation and conspiracy in India are acting under 

ussian instructions. Every religious and political malcontent 
will assume that he has a possible patron and protector; and 
the traders who cross the mountains will find that their com- 
mercial success depends on the favour of the new ruler of the 
country in which they seek a market. It is an idle exercise 
of ingenuity, instead of making the best of an unavoidable 
evil, to affect a philanthropic satisfaction in the progress of 
civilization, and a confidence in the moderation and good will 
of an aggressive and rival Power. A tradesman who sees a 
competitor establishing himself on the other side of the street 
can scarcely expect to be believed when he professes to 
rejoice in the prospect of improved accommodation to the 
district. ‘The motives of Russia for extending her dominions, 
and of England for not desiring an inconvenient vicinity, are 
benevolent. 

If there had been no other reason for inflicting a rebuff on 
the Khan of Kuiva and his emissary, the impossibility of inter- 
ference supplied ample reason for Lord Norrusroox’s refusal. 
In former times it might have been possible, through naval 
demonstrations or through diplomatic manceuvres, to check 
the progress of Russia in the East by applying pressure in 
Europe ; but, after effecting with perfect impunity the rupture 
of the Treaty of Paris, the Russian Government is relieved 
from all fear of English hostility in the Baltic or the Black 
Sea; and neither Lord WetiesLey nor Lord Datuoustr, if 
either had governed India at the present day, would have 
dreamed of sending an auxiliary force to Khiva. Long 
before the Russian armies had advanced to their present 
positions, two English officers were cruelly and wantonly 
murdered by the King of Boxnara; and the whole com- 
munity, both in England and in India, while it would 
have cordially approved of any feasible attempt to avenge 
the crime, acquiesced in the evident impossibility of reach- 
ing the offender. It would be an insane enterprise to 
march through Afghanistan, with or without the consent 
of the Kina, for the purpose of encountering the Russians 
at any point which they might find convenient from its 
comparative proximity to their resources. It would be 
an incidental disadvantage that an English army in Central 
Asia would be at the mercy of the Afghans, who would 
occupy the line of communicition and retreat. Even if 
the invasion of Khiva gave any just cause of offence to 
England, the refusal to share in the campaign would be no 
proof of weakness. Khiva happens to be within reach of the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia, and to be entirely out of 
reach of India. It is, for the present at least, not less impos- 
sible that a Russian contingent should be sent to the aid of 
rebels who might raise an insurrection in any part of India. 
Foreign commentators on English policy may probably find 
themselves deceived if they calculate on the uniform adoption 
by Indian statesmen of the pacific principles of the Govern- 
ment at home. The control of an army which is still beyond 
comparison the best in Asia makes a Viceroy habitually less 
patient than an English Minister, nor are the military and 
political advisers by whom he is surrounded for the most 
part prone to timid and submissive counsels. 


It is said that the Russians have lately made a commercial 
treaty with the Mahometan ruler of Eastern Turkestan, who had 
previously professed a friendly disposition to England. In this 
case alsoit hasapparently been thought more prudent to conciliate 
Power which may cherish schemes of invasion and conquest 
than a less accessible rival; but little is known of the character 
and policy of the new States which have established themselves 
of late years on the North-Western frontier of China. There 
seems to have been a religious and political revival among the 
Mahometans, who mostly belong to the Turkish race; and at. 
Present it appears unlikely that the Imperial Government of 
Pekin will be able to re-establish its authority over its revolted 
Subjects. ‘There is reason to expect that the Russians may, 
before the limit of their Asiatic conquests is reached, be 


gees to a formidable collision with Mahometan fanaticism. 
All the tribes which have been successively subdued, and 
those which are threatened with future aggression, are united 
in a faith which, whatever may be its other merits, secures 
the indomitable attachment of its votaries. No considerable 
number of Mahometans has ever been converted to any 
other religion; and the duty of hating infidel oppressors is 
readily apprehended and consistently practised. The cohesion of 
race is in half-savage countries much weaker than the religious 
bond; nor are the ethnological relations of the inhabitants of 
Central Asia minutely known, except perhaps to a few 
scientific inquirers. The Turcomans or Turks speak a 
language which is substantially the same from the Danube to 
the interior of China, and many of these tribes have been 
engaged in hostilities with Russia. It would be wrong to 
cultivate a wish that Mahometanism should prevail over 
any form or application of Christianity ; but perhaps it may 
be permissible to anticipate in a tolerant spirit the probable 

slowness of the process of conversion in Central Asia. It 
would be scarcely prudent on the part of Russian diplomatists 
to encourage Mahometan disaffection in India, when the 

agitation would probably extend to their own Northern 

possessions. It cannot be denied that the extension of Russian 
power will increase the difficulty and the cost of governing 
India, but serious danger is probably not at present imminent. 
If a sufficient time is allowed to elapse, it is possible that the 
benevolent doctrines which are fashionable in England may 
find acceptance abroad, and that it may be thought practicable 
to own a lurge Empire without coveting further enlargement. 


MR. FROUDE IN AMERICA. 


M: FROUDE has gone to the United States, not only to 
address audiences who are sure to admire him, and to 
reap the pleasant rewards of literary success, but to fulfil a self- 
imposed mission and vindicate the ways of England to Ireland. 
The Americans, as Mr. Froupe conceives, feel very strongly, 
if a little vaguely, on behalf of Ireland and Irishmen; but 
their Irish sympathies are mostly the fruit of ignorance, and it 
would be desirable to remove this bar in their path to friend- 
ship with England. Mr. Froupe proposes to give a series of 
lectures in the United States in which he will describe his 
views on Irish history, and will try to win a hearing for a 

defence of English rule. Mr. Froupe has many qualifications 

for the task. He is fitted to lecture, and the Americans like 

lectures. The taste for lectures is very imperfectly developed 
in England, and here a writer who could write as well as Mr. 
Froupe can write would be much more likely to produce the 
effect he desired by writing than by any amount of lecturing. 
In the States there is a large, a well-educated, and an impor- 
tant public which listens to lectures, and thinks them a positive 
source of pleasure, as well as a very useful vehicle of informa- 
tion. Of course, after all the lectures he can possibly give, 

Mr. Froupe will only have enlightened the judgment of a 
comparatively narrow section of American society. The gen- 
tlemen who welcomed him on his arrival are probably a very 
fair type of the sort of people whose minds he may hope to 
reach. The mass of Americans are, it may be conjectured, 
as impervious to the influence of lectures as Englishmen 
would be. But it is a considerable object to set right 
a section of American opinion which in its turn will in- 
fluence opinion in lower grades of society and cultivation. 
Very few Englishmen of any note would have thought of 
taking the trouble to go so far to effect an object of somewhat 
remote and speculative interest, and still fewer would have 
carried the project into execution. As Mr. Frovupe told his 
hosts at a dinner given him at New York, almost all his 
friends dissuaded him from going. Like most men, he 
asked advice without any intention of following it ; and, think- 
ing himself right, he disregarded the objections of others. 
The best qualification for fulfilling a mission is to believe 
in having one, and in having the qualities to fulfil it; but 
Mr. Frovupe is not without other special aptitudes for his 
task. Critical objections to his History may easily be made ; 
but it is throughout singularly entertaining, and appeals 
strongly to the popular feelings of Englishmen and Pro- 
testants. Mr. Froupg can handle an historical subject so 
that those who read or hear him cannot help feeling a new 
interest in the periods he treats of, and so that they cannot easily 
shake off the influence of his manner of putting things, and of 
his way of thinking, He is liberal, honest, and enthusiastic, 
and if it is worth while for any Englishman to lecture to 
Americans on Irish history, he is the right man to do it. 
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That some portion of educated American society will be 
enlightened by his lectures, and that, if this happens, his 
lectures may have some indirect influence on strata of 
American society to which he and his books and his 
lectures are unknown, is so probable, that if he likes to take 
the trouble his countrymen can only so far wish him success. 
It is very poor work sneering at a man who takes an unusual 
line, or who puts himself forward to do something which he 
conceives will be useful, but which others are not likely to do. 
The first doubt, however, which his mission will suggest to 
many Englishmen is whether, however little he may so mean 
it, this setting forth to enlighten the Americans has not a 
little too much of that timid and obsequious deference to the 
United States, their Government, and their people which has 
long been characteristic of one section of English politicians, 
and which has been carried to such great lengths by 
the present English Ministry. We do not much fancy being 
called on to plead at the bar of American opinion just now 
about our treatment of Ireland, or about anything else. 
And if so to plead would be disagreeable about other things, 
Ireland is a sorer subject perhaps than any other. Mr. 
Frovupe said at the New York dinner that the conversion of 
American opinion as to England’s treatment of Ireland would 
be of more use to England in dealing with Ireland than 
twenty cannon. Itis hard not to remember that there is a sense 
in which this is painfully true. The Americans in their pre- 
sent unconverted state have suffered the Fenians to make raids 
from American territory on to British soil, and then, when we 
asked for compensation, such as we were ourselves prepared 
to pay if we were to blame in the Alabama business, they 
scouted the notion of paying us a farthing, and we had our- 
selves to pay the Canadians to pardon us for not daring to sus- 
tain their claims. If we could by any means set American 
opinion ina current so new that we could be relieved from any 
fear of having to suffer again what we have had to suffer in 
pocket and in pride from their patronage of Irish raiders, it 
would no doubt be worth more to us than the cost of very 
many cannon. But probably what Mr. Froupe meant to 
say was, that the Irish in a great degree believe in the exist- 
ence of their grievances because they find others, and especi- 
ally Americans, believe in them. If, therefore, Americans 
could be got, by listening to an eloquent lecturer, to disbelieve 
in Irish grievances, a blow would be dealt at the root of Irish 
disaffection. Unless the lecturer told his hearers that it was 
extremely important to the world that they should think as 
he wished them to think, it is exceedingly probable that they 
would not listen at all. It may therefore be said to be a necessary 
part of Mr. Frovupe’s task to exaggerate considerably the 
effects of American opinion on the relations of England and 
Ireland. Even in America people can hardly be so fond of 
lectures that they will go to them unless they are compli- 
mented when they get there. We must strip off the ornaments 
and garniture of the proceeding if we wish to do justice to its 
real character. Mr. Froupe is going to give his views of 
irish history to a few thousands of educated Americans, and if 
they can but see matters as he does, they may not improbably 
do something to discountenance the unjust advocacy of Irish 
pretensions by their countrymen. 


There is, however, a difficulty in Mr. Frovupe’s path the 
gravity of which is not unlikely to grow upon him as he pro- 
ceeds. No doubt a fair case can be made out for England if 
a wide and comprehensive view of history is taken over a 
period of five or six hundred years. Such grievances as the 
Jrish can be said to have had a few years ago have disap- 
peared. At no time have there been any Irish fit to 
govern themselves, and at the present day self-government 
would certainly be the greatest of misfortunes to them. But 
there are passages in the annals of Irish history which are 
not at all pleasant themes for Englishmen, and as to which 
there is really nothing to be said except that the English 
authorities and the governing Englishmen in Ireland did ex- 
ceedingly wrong, but that it is a long time ago, and that it is 
no use discussing how better men might have behaved. The 
tale of the suppression of the rebellion of the United Irish- 
men is one of the most horrible tales recorded against 
the reputation of any civilized country. No reference 
to the conduct of the peasants, or the waywardness 
of the Irish generally, or the necessity of self-defence, 
can excuse the barbarities then perpetrated by troops under 
English generals, by Courts under English law, and by officials 
under English rule, any more than similar topics of defence 
can excuse the cruelties of ALva in the Netherlands, or of 
any one else whom Mr. Froupe, in his quality of historical 
judge, condemns. If the past history of the treatment of 
Ireland by England is to be raked up, and an appeal is made 


to American opinion on behalf of England, we may be 
sure that Mr. Frovupe will find attention drawn to 
the other side of the story. A sensational episode lik, 
the suppression of the Rebellion of 1798 would 
matter of indignation against England which it would be ex, 
ceedingly difficult for the most skilful lecturer to allay 
by a calm review of the advantages to Ireland of the 
Union. Mr. Frovpe is going to make an appeal to a popular 
tribunal, and the things that are likely to tell with such g 
tribunal against England in a survey of Irish history ays 
painfully strong. When a fair-minded Englishman has once 
explained to a fair-minded American that we keep Ireland 
under the same Government with England for precisely the 
same reasons which made the Northern States coerce the 
Southern States into re-union, and that there is no grievance 
which the Irish now have of a kind that will bear serious 
discussion, as much has been done probably to put Ame. 
rican opinion straight as can be. If an Englishman goes 
further and attempts to enlighten American opinion gene. 
rally on Ireland, the danger is that, while the more sensible 
and calm portion of an American audience would take g 
wide view and balance one thing against another, and 
make allowance for the difficulties of England in past times, 
the more excitable and the more numerous portion of the 
audience would fasten on the easily remembered tales of Irish 
wrong, and become the champions of Ireland on grounds that 
would seem good to them because they were intelligible. The 
lecturer might in this way do more harm than good, and 
although he would be quite right to run the risk if his main 
object was the exposition of historical truth, yet he may be 
making a mistake if, like Mr. Froupr, he goes with a detinite 
purpose of getting Americans to regard Irish history as Eng- 
lishmen would wish them to regard it. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PARKS, 


| Peper Session the House of Commons made a strong effort— 
rather, as it was thought, in spite of the Government than 
with its cordial assistance—to amend the dangerous and 
disgraceful anarchy which had too long prevailed with regard 
to the regulation of the public Parks. In other days, while 
Mr. Bricut had openly encouraged, Mr. GLapstove had tacitly 
connived at, a violation of the law; and it was perhaps not 
unnatural that the restrictions which it was proposed to place 
on the freedom or license of the mob should be resented by 
its leaders as a political inconsistency. Although the Govern- 
ment seemed at one moment not indisposed to drop its own 
Bill, it was ultimately carried, and it was hoped that at last 
something like firmness and precision would be introduced 
into the management of the Parks. Towards the close of the 
Session the First Commissioner of Works produced a series 
of by-laws which had been drawn up with his approval, and 
these have since been placarded at the entrances to the various 
Parks and Gardens. The validity of the new regulations is 
about to be rudely tested, and nobody seems to know whether 
the authorities intend toenforce them. It has been announced 
that the Home Rule Association, the Land and Labour 
League, the Patriotic Club, and several other societies of the 
same kind, under the names of which a little knot of 
noisy and contemptible agitators are in the habit of parading 
after the fashion of the supernumeraries at a theatre, who 
run round the scene and change their caps and banners at 
the wing, intend to hold a joint demonstration to-morrow 
afternoon in Hyde Park, to demand the immediate release of 
the Fenian prisoners who are still in gaol; and it is further 
stated that they have deliberately resolved not to observe the 
published regulations. Anybody who will take the trouble to 
go to one of the entrances to Hyde Park can read the regula- 
tions in big letters on a conspicuous notice-board. One of 
the rules is to the effect that no public address may be de- 
livered in the Park unless a written notice of the intention to 
deliver the same, signed with the names and addresses of two 
householders residing in the metropolis, be left at the office of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings at least two clear 
days previously. This notice must state the day and hour at 
which the address will be delivered, and it is added that, after 
one such notice has been sent in, no other notice for the de- 
livery of an address on the same day will be received. Another 
rule prohibits the delivery of an address except within forty 
yards of a particular spot which is marked by a notice- 
board. ‘This notice-board ig a characteristic memorial 
of the administratiwe genius of the First Commissioner. It 
is as modest and unassuming as himself. It consists of 


an iron post, pkanted in a slab of granite, and surmounted by, 
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, wooden board, on which the notice is painted. Those who 
would like to see this interesting monument had perhaps 
better go soon. It is not stated whether the forty yards are 
to be measured from the notice-board in any direction, and 
though the notice is painted on each side of the board, one 
side—that next Park Lane—is covered by a piece of wood 
which is tied to it by a bit of old rope. It may possibly be 
inferred that this implies that a meeting must not be held on 
the Park Lane side. 

It will be seen that a very nice state of confusion and un- 
certainty has been created as to the conditions under which 
addresses may be delivered in the Park. Even assuming that 
the new rules have the force of law, there is plenty of scope 
for controversy as to the manner in which they should be in- 
terpreted. Is it meant that the oratory at a meeting is 
to be reduced to a monologue? Will only one speaker 
pe allowed to deliver an address? and, if so, how can reso- 
lutions be moved and seconded? Or will a number of 

kers, acting in concert and agreement, be at liberty 
to deliver an address between them? ‘Then again, there 
js the area within which addresses are to be delivered. 
In what direction are the forty yards to be measured, and what 
does the covering up of one side of the notice-board mean ? 
Underneath the by-laws at the gates appears a notification that 
any infringement of them will be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment, as the law directs. Nobody reading this distinct and 
positive announcement could possibly imagine that there was 
any question as to the validity of the regulations. The Act 
authorises the First Commissioner and the Ranger of the Park 
to prepare by-laws, and these by-laws must then be laid on 
the table of the House of Commons for its sanction. But the 
by-laws, although they were printed among the Parlia- 
mentary papers of last Session, were never taken into con- 
sideration by the House of Commons, nor even formally 
presented to it; nor have they been approved by the Cabinet. 
Mr. Ayrton, when questioned on the subject, was understood 
to say that the by-laws would remain in suspense until they 
were formally agreed to by the House. And the next that is 
heard of them is that they have been solemnly affixed to the 
gates of the Parks as part of the law which every one is bound 
to obey. It may perhaps be argued that, as the Act does 
not in any way curtail the original authority of the Crown, 
it has power quite independently of the Act to make and 
enforce such regulations as it chooses; but if this is the case, 
what was the use of passing a superfluous statute? It was 
supposed that legislation was necessary because the Govern- 
ment was not prepared to act upon the common-law rights 
of the Crown as proprietor of the Parks. As the object was 
to bring these domains under the operation of strict and 
positive rules as to the validity of which no question could 
possibly be raised, it was clearly undesirable that the public 
mind should be confused and bewildered by the issue of new 
tules of an equivocal character. Mr. Ayrton has contrived 
to place the Ranger and the police, who are entrusted with 
the maintenance of order in the Parks, in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty, and whatever happens the result can 
hardly fail to weaken the popular respect for the law. If the by- 
laws are enforced, it will be asserted that the demonstrationists 
have been entrapped by the First Commisstoner’s ambiguous 
statements. If they are not enforced, malicious agitators will 
not neglect the opportunity of suggesting that this is only 
another proof of the weakness of the Government, and its fear 
of a collision with its masters. 


It would almost seem as if a kind of fatality attended the 
proceedings of the Government with regard to political de- 
monstrations. From first to last it isa melancholy story of 
hollow threats and weak capitulation, of rashness, vacillation, 
and consistent imbecility. If the Government had invariably 
given way at the outset, only half the mischief would have 
been done. In order to degrade the law to the fullest extent, 
and to exhibit the impotence of authority, it was necessary 
that an abject surrender should be preceded by a show of 
resistance. Mr. Bruce, it will be remembered, first prohibited 
Mr. Braptaueu’s meeting in Trafalgar Square, and then 
withdrew his prohibition, after it was known that preparations 
had been made to enforce it, as soon as Mr. BraDLAvGH 
declared that he was determined to hold the meeting in 
defiance of the police. One of these days it will perhaps be 
understood that it is not desirable to encourage the mob of a 
great city to believe that the Government is afraid of it. 
‘The strength of the law lies in the firmness and certainty with 
Which it is carried into execution, and timidity and hesitation 
in enforcing it are fertile provocations of disorder. It might 
have been supposed that the possibilities of blundering had 
already been exhausted, but it has been reserved for Mr. AyrTon, 


as if true to his native instincts and his first love, to supply the 
demagogues with a fresh pretext for agitation, and perhaps a 
cheap and easy victory. As a mere matter of order and decorum 
it was no doubt indispensable that political meetings in the 
streets and other public places should be placed under some 
kind of regulation; but it was still more essential to maintain 
respect for the law, and to teach those who might be disposed 
to disregard it that it could not be violated with impunity. 
In itself this Fenian gathering may be, as no doubt it is, 
trivial and contemptible, but Mr. Ayrton has contrived, by 
what appears to be another freak of arrogant and egotistical 
blundering, to invest it with an artificial and disagreeable 
importance. 


THE TIMES ON CANADA, 


eo Times has thought it necessary to warn the Americans 
that Mr. Froupe must not be accepted as an authorita- 
tive exponent of English opinion in regard to Ireland, and it 
would seem to be still more important that both the Americans 
and the Canadians should understand that the Times itself is 
by no means an infallible guide to the sentiments and convic- 
tions of its countrymen, especially on colonial questions. 
Perhaps the elderly clergyman who, according to a well-known 
historical writer, used to keep the editor of the Times well 
supplied with public opinion fresh from the tap-rooms of the 
capital, has retired upon a well-earned pension, or the new 
Licensing Act may have disturbed this source of weighty and 
authentic information. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more repugnant to English feeling than the cynical poltroonery 
of the article which the Times published on Wednesday last 
on the moral of the Alabama and San Juan negotiations as far 
as they affect the Canadians. It is certainly right that it 
should be remembered that the San Juan question is not 
merely an English, but a Canadian, matter, and that the prac- 
tical importance of the award depends on its bearing on the 
line of intercommunication between Vancouver’s Island, Mani- 
toba, and the Eastern Provinces, Any disruption of this line 
of communication implies a corresponding disintegration of the 
Dominion, to which Vancouver’s Island, as well as Canada, 
belongs, and it cannot be denied that the Emprror’s decision 
will to a certain extent produce this result. The railway will 
have to be carried out of its natural course, fortifications may 
have to be constructed, and both physically and morally the con- 
nexion between Vancouver’s Island and the Eastern parts of 
the Dominion will be sensibly weakened. It is natural that the 
Canadians should not relish this arrangement, especially 
coming immediately on the back of the sale of the Fisheries 
and the denial of compensation for the Fenian raids; and the 
Times proceeds to offer consolation of a somewhat extra- 
ordinary kind to the injured and indignant colonists. It is 
true, itsays, that the San Juan question was partly conceded 
by the terms of the reference to the Emperor. It is also 
true that the claims for compensation for the Fenian raids 
could not, according to the principles laid down by the 
Arbitrators at Geneva, be disputed. Nor can it be denied 
that the Americans have been allowed to acquire fishery 
rights for which it is more than doubtful whether they will 
ever pay, or think of paying, the stipulated price. Indeed 
the Canadians are probably aware that any demand for 
payment would be regarded by the United States as an ex- 
cellent pretext for hostilities. Although the Legislature of the 
Dominion accepted a guarantee of 2,500,000]. as the price of 
its assent to the Treaty of Washington, the people of the 
Dominion have expressed unmistakeably enough at the recent 
elections their resentment at the manner in which, as they 
think, their interests have been sacrificed; and the San Juan 
award can hardly fail to add fuel to the flames. The only 
consolation which the Zimes has to offer is that, although 
the Canadians have certainly been very badly used, the 
English Government did what it thought best, and, if 
the Canadians do not like it, they had better start on their 
own account. Indeed the Times hardly allows the Cana- 
dians any discretion in the matter. It assumes that they 
cannot possibly forgive the outrages which have been put 
upon them, and that their only alternative is immediately to 
renounce the Government which has betrayed them, pee | to 
“take up their freedom.” 

We have no desire to exaggerate the coarseness and bru- 
tality of the advice which the Times has thought proper to 
offer to the Canadians, or to fasten upon it a meaning which 
is not openly avowed. “ You have muddled away our 
“ interests without obtaining for us aught that we desired. 
“You have abandoned our fisheries; you have sacrificed our 


“frontier; you have not given us open trade with the 
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“ States; you have not sceured any satisfaction of our claims | 


* for wanton injuries "—these are the complaints which the 
Times, in its own words, puts into the mouth of the Canadians, 
and it admits that they are fully justified by the facts. It 

oes on to say :—“ We must begin by confessing our faults.” 

his is no doubt frank and honest. The Canadians have not 
been well used ; nobody can say that they have had justice 
done to them; but it might perhaps be plausibly argued 
that our Government had no desire to injure the Dominion, 
but acted, however injudiciously, under the impression that 
its interests would be best promoted by the settlement of all 
disputes with the United States. On the other hand, admitting 
that mistakes had been committed, it might have seemed 
natural to assure the Canadians that better care would in future 
be taken of their interests. The Times puts the worst possi- 
ble construction on the conduct of the English Government, 
and warns the Canadians that as long as the connexion 
lasts they must always be liable to similar injuries. See, 
it says in effect, what wrongs have been heaped on you; 
this is all you have to expect from England. Are you spirit- 
less enough to submit to such treatment as this? Of course 
not; and then the 7%mes goes on to advise the Canadians to 
look after their own affairs. “ You are big enough ”—we 
give its own language—“ you are strong enough, you are 
* intelligent enough, and if there were any deficiency in any 
“ of these points, it would be supplied by the education of 
“ self-reliance. We are both now in a false position, and the 
* time has arrived when we should be relieved from it. Take 
“ up your freedom; your days of apprenticeship are over.” It 
is impossible, of course, to misunderstand language such as 
this, especially when it is taken in connexion with the apparent 
drift of the Washington negotiations. Everything was done 
to avoid a rupture with the United States. Whatever they 
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asked was granted; whatever they refused was dispensed | 
with. Our Commissioners, not unnaturally ashamed of the — 
part forced upon them by the Ministry in London, resorted | 
to “less accurate ” language in the hope of at least disguising © 


their humiliation. In this policy of concession and surrender 
the English Government may have believed that they were 
acting in the interest of Canada even more than of England. 
‘On the other hand, the Canadians can hardly be blamed for 
imagining that England was anxious only to escape from un- 
pleasant responsibilities on her own account; and this is the 
idea which the 7’imes appears to be anxious to confirm. The 
Times appears to be very frank in this matter, but even its 
eynicism stops short ot the frankness of truth. If the writer 
spoke out his whole mind without reserve he would say, The 
truth is we want to get out of all entanglements in America; if 
the United States attack Canada, we would rather be spectators 
than belligerents; but it would hardly do to throw over the 
Canadians under a threat of war. Let us try while there is 
time to insult and outrage them, and so make them throw 
as off. 


If any proof were wanting of the conscious insincerity of 
the writer in the 7imes, it would be found in his affected 
assurance that the Canadians are strong enough to take care 
of themselves. For our own part we are quite ready to 
believe that, if they were attacked, this would prove to be the 
ease. The American Government has already had painful 
experience of the difficulty and cost of subduing a small, but 
compact and resolute, Confederacy ; and the conquest of the 
Dominion would in many ways be a much more formidable 
enterprise. That the Zimes, however, does not believe its 
own assertion is shown by its anxiety to sever Canada 
from the Empire. If Canada is strong and big enough to 
take care of itself, it should be rather a valuable ally than 
a troublesome dependent. Prudence might suggest, though 
honour would forbid, the desertion of a feeble friend; 
but one who is capable of taking his own part may at a 
pinch be of service to a companion. There are two points 
of view from which the Zimes’ article may be regarded. It 
may be asked whether it is a fair representation of English 
opinion ; and whether, in any case, the policy which it sug- 
gests is worthy ofadoption. The first is a question of fact, and 
perhaps the most conclusive answer that can be given to it is 
that no responsible public man, either holding or aspiring to 
oflice in this country, has ever ventured to use such language 
as the Times. As to the other question, it requires very little 
consideration to see that the policy recommended is as 
futile and absurd as it is pusillanimous and dishonour- 
able. The only motive that can be suggested for 
shaking off Canada is to avoid a collision with the United 
States. Let Canada fight her own battle is the heroic pro- 
posal of the Zimes. But even on grounds of the lowest ex- 
pediency the proposal is open to criticism, inasmuch as it 
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not be turned towards the nation which had contemptuously 
deserted them in what was supposed to be an hour oj 
peril. It may be true that, if the Canadians were them, 
selves anxious to set up on their own account, we should 
not be disposed to go to war to prevent them; but it would 
at least be only decent to wait until they had expressed g 
desire to leave us before telling them bluntly, not to say 
brutally, that they can go when they like. Married couples 
are perfectly aware that under certain circumstances a divoree 
can be obtained; but we imagine there would be only one 
opinion as to the conduct of a husband who took eve 
opportunity of reminding his wife that she could get rid of 
him whenever she chose, and who even went so far as ty 
provide her with a statement of his own misdeeds, in order 
to drive her to exasperation. It may or may not be a good 
thing that the British Empire should be preserved in its 
integrity. The Times is entitled to its own opinion on this 
question; but as a mere matter of prudence and common 
sense it is surely desirable that while the colonial con. 
nexion lasts we should remain on as good terms as possible 
with the colonists. There is also another and very serious 
aspect of the question which must not be lost sight of, and 
that is the impression which cannot fail to be produced 
abroad by the avowal of such a policy as the Times has just 
put forth. The effacement of England will now be con- 
sidered to be complete. This anxiety to shake off Canada 
will be regarded as # natural sequel to the return of Russia to 
the Black Sea, and the transfer of the key of British Columbia 
to the United States. Putting honour and honesty out of the 
question, it is just possible that a policy of eager and 
complacent surrender may not be found to be the best security 
for a peaceful and quiet life. 


REVOLUTION PRINCIPLES. 


— was a time when the popular party in England used the 
words “revolution principles’ as a convenient shibboleth. 
They referred of course to the occasion when a priuce of glorious 
and immortal memory turned out his father-in-law and opened a 
new era in English politics. The old name seems to be coming up 
again, though with a curious change of meaning, Our most ex- 
treme Radicals have begun to talk—not indeed about revolution 
principles, for that is too concrete and definite an expression to 
suit them—but about a glorious though mysterious entity called 
The Revolution. The Nottingham members of the Internationa! 
Society have invited Mr. Mill to enlist under the banner inscribed 
with this sounding name. Now Mr. Millis a Radical of the purest 
water; but he also happens to be an eminent logician, The use 
of such phraseology grates upon his nerves. <As a false quantity 
irritates a schoolmaster, or a false note irritates a musician, 
or a loose way of talking about the Holy Roman Empire inri- 
tates an accurate historian, so the intrusion of this vague ‘term 
into a Radical programme vexes Mr. Mill’s soul. He knows— 
nobody better—how the most perfect edifices of argument may 
crumble when such materials are used for their foundation; how 
rash talkers endeavour to fill up yawning gaps in their logic hy 
big words which turn out to be most unsubstantial moonshine ; and 
how much flimsy rhetoric is composed of them, distressing to the 
souls of all accurate thinkers. And therefore he very properly 
administers a rebuke to the weak brethren who have been betrayett 
into this blunder. They are adopting a bad French trick ; French- 
men have too often dropped the substance for the shadow, pre- 
cisely because they bave been led away by phrases and treated 
abstractions as if they were realities. j AS ine have hitherto 
had the advantage in this respect. They have required proposi- 
tions that express definite facts, and not vague words which only 
seem to have a meaning. As “ the man” in English means some 
particular man, so “ the revolution” means some particular revolu- 
tion. “ The revolution,” put absolutely, means nothing at all, or 
conveys a meaning at which we can only guess from the use vo! 
the word in France. There the “principles of the revolution 
mean “the political ideas of any person of democratic opimivus 
who happens to be using” the phrase. Mr, Mill will therelne 
have nothing to do with the unsubstantial will-o’-the-wisp whic. 
his Nottingham friends invite him to follow. Give him a goo 
definite platform and he will not be likely to shrink; but 20 
reasonable Englishman should bow the knee before an abstract.1! 
which may mean anything or nothing, or half-a-dozen dilicien: 
things at once. Let us hope that our Radicals will take 4 
advice; for then at least we shall know what we are about, and, 
if we must fight, shall be fighting in the daylight. 
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leaves entirely out of account the influence which Canada, 
| either as an independent State free to make alliances where 
she chose, or as an integral part of the United States, would 
q probably exercise on the conduct of the latter Government 
towards this country. We have had some experience of the 
} bitterness of enmity which the voluntary emigrants of 
| Ireland carry with them across the Atlantic; and jt is 
| tolerably certain that the hearts of the Canadians won! 
} 
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f Meanwhile, one is inclined to ask whether this use of abstract 
be a trick caught up for the time from the French friends 

the International, or a symptom of some ag Tage change. 
Tocqueville makes the same complaint as Mr. Mill ; democratic 
ters, hesays, talk about “the capacities” when they mean capable 
Wr actualities ” to signify what is happening, and “ eventuali- 
“7 to signify what may be about to happen. They personify 
pw t words, and make them behave like real beings; and you 
hear such sentences as this :—“ La force des choses veut que les 
ps ités gouvernent.” De Tocqueville of course attributes this 
tolene , like every other characteristic of modern times, to the 
gradual development of democracy. But De Tocqueville, who, when 
writing about America, is always reall ' thinking of France, may 
have mistaken the peculiarities of his own countrymen for a 
characteristic of mankind in general. The question as to which 
is the correct theory is one of some interest. Does this habit 
general terms in a fashion which would have equally 

shocked Addison or Voltaire come from our democratic ten- 
dencies, or is it, as Mr. Mill seems to say, of French origin ? 
When M. Gambetta indulges in one of those strings of plati- 
tudes which stir the bile of Englishmen even when they 
sympathize with his practical conclusions, does he deal in 
e generalities because he is a Frenchman or because he is 

q democrat? In the former case, we may hope to avoid the 
contagion; in the latter, it is to be feared that, in spite of the 
warnings of Mr. Mill, we shall be in danger of acquiring the de- 
testable jargon of which he so properly complains. De Tocque- 
yille’s main reason for his theory, when put into plain language, 
gems to be a charmingly simple one. It is in brief that demo- 
cratic nations like to use general terms because they are so stupid. 
A general term makes a sentence look very big at little expense 
of thought. The expression is neater and the idea vaguer. An 
abstract word, he ingeniously remarks, is like a box with a false 
bottom ; you put into it any ideas you please, and you take them 
away without their being missed. In ademocratic state of society 
the ruling classes wish, above everything, to be saved the trouble 
of thinking, and at the same time to fancy that they are think- 
ing profoundly. The use of fine words of the abstract kind 
gives a sort of philosophic varnish to their language, and 
at the same time permits the thoughts to be as loose and 
dipshod as they please. A man who talks about “ the revolution” 
imagines that he must have gone through a long process of gene- 
ralization; whereas he has, in fact, merely given a sounding name 
toa crude guess or two about politics. Language is useful not 
only to conceal our thoughts, but to conceal our want of thoughts, 
e explanation is not a very flattering one either to Democrats 

or Frenchmen; but it probably suggests a real cause, if not the 
only cause, of the phenomenon. No doubt when a great many 
ignorant people come to decide upon political questions, they 
will be glad to have their thinking done for them on the 
easiest terms, and this may suggest itself amongst other ex- 
pedients. It is not, however, the only method of securing that 
desimble object, and our English conceit may be allowed to 
persuade us that it is a way specially adapted to French 
vanity. Amongst innumerable follies and vices of which we 
need not speak, we are apt to claim the merit of superior truth- 
fulness, We are not as those Frenchmen, given to all manner of 
frivolous self-exaltation; and, on the whole, we prefer a cynical 
confession of our defects to the affectation of wisdom and virtue. 
In matters of speculation we don’t profess to understand what 
we don’t see clearly before our eyes, and our indolence takes the 
form of despising all general ideas rather than of providing our- 
selves with some tinsel imitations. The good old English 
Radical has therefore always stuck fast to the concrete. The best 
English political writing has always been of the shrewd, sensible 
onder, keeping a strong grip upon facts, and never soaring need- 
lessly into abstract theory. Cobbett is the ideal type of the home- 
bred Radical ; he had his general theories, and very absurd ones 
they were apt to be; but he never ran into platitudes; every propo- 
‘ition which he made was as unequivocal as a box on the ear, and 
put in language plain enough to be understood by anavvy or a prize- 
fighter, Our method was to deal with general iinhshicle concrete 
ustrations, instead of rarefying concrete statements into thin 
Beg moonshine. When we talked about revolution princi- 
ples, we interpreted the general formula into a specific hatred for 
the ed and the Pretender. We did not indulge in general plati- 
tudes about the principles of liberty and authority, but, in Nelson’s 
phrase, hated a Frenchman as we did the devil; and further 
explained that by a Frenchman we understood a person who ate 
frogs and wore wooden shoes. We did not go to war in order to 
Vindicate the rights of man, or to check the extension of the Latin 
maces, but in order to avenge the cutting off Captain Jenkins’s 
ears. English lawyers and statesmen indulged in platitudes about 
the British Constitution, and explained that it was an ideal mix- 
twe of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. That was all very 
» and we were glad to know that philosophic persons 

| quote Montesquieu when necessary, and confute the 
‘Sominable pretensions of atheistic revolutionists ; but for us 
British Constitution meant the singularly concrete figure 
George III. in top-boots and knee-breeches. We pic- 
him as a sturdy Brobdingnag farmer looking contemp- 
ttously on the Lilliputian Boney, and summed up our 
Patriotic sentiments in the concrete formula, “Down with Jews 
Wooden shoes.” Canning symbolizes the true British senti- 
jut when the philanthropy of the friend of man is tested by the 
issue of giving or not giving sixpence. Even our Radicals 


have hitherto kept pretty much to the national precedents. They 
have preferred some good tangible grievance to any quantity of 
general principles. It was probably from a confused perception of 
the advantages of this method that poor Sir Charles Dilke 
blundered into cavils about the Civil List instead of indulging in 
more pretentious vapourings about Rights of Man and the Revo- 
lution. The method was right, though, under the cireumstances,. 
its application ended in ignominious failure. Indeed its failure 
proves that it was right; for it forced Sir Charles to abide by a 
plain issue of facts. 

All this might be summed up by saying that we are stupid after 
one fashion and the French after another. Even if the two 
stupidities were equal, it is a good thing that there should be two 
phases of stupidity in the world instead of one, for they serve 
to correct each other, and to save us from being fairly overwhelmed 
in a mofstrous deluge of platitude. But we may venture to add 
that, stupidity for stupidity, we prefer our national variety. 
During the last two years it has become so common a syllogism 
to say that such and such a thing is French, and therefore is 
bad, that we have some remorse in once more applying the formula. 
Wewould not appear to sanction the implied premiss that 
whatever is French is wrong. But it may perhaps be said 
that, if there is one tendency more than another in the French 
character which has proved itself to be bad by recent experi- 
ence, itis precisely the tendency to rest in fine phrases, and 
to shrink from testing them by facts. The incapacity for look- 
ing disagreeable truths in the face was the most marked weak- 
ness in the French character. So long as their rulers and their 
newspapers could provide beautiful sentiments, they could 
turn away their eyes from defeated armies and besieged fort- 
resses, To the present moment the bulk of the population probably 
believe that the Prussians did not enter Paris because they could 
not. Great is the power of tall talk when a nation has become 
habituated to its use. Now if English generals had blundered 
as grossly as the French—which is perhaps no very outrageous 
supposition—we may at least hope that their faults would not 
have been hidden under a cloud of empty bombast. We should 
have known the worst as soon as the battle of Dorking had been 
lost, and might have adapted ourselves to the facts. The same 
tendencies display themselves in political warfare. Oratory of the 
Gambetta kind turns people’s attention from the real diseases of 
the body politic, and enables them to fancy that they are great 
philosophers when they have not a single distinct idea as to the 
evils or their remedy. The English agitators who want to 
shriek about “the revolution” are trying to inoculate us with 
the same weakness. They do not, we may hope, consciously 
perceive the nature of their proposal. They do not under- 
stand, that is, that they are trying to call away people’s 
minds from a patient observation of genuine grievances, and a 
calm preparation of appropriate remedies, in order to lose them- 
selves in a cloud of indefinite rhetoric. But the result, if they 
succeeded, would be the same. We should, if we listened to 
them, go about vaguely revolutionizing for the sake of “ the 
revolution.” We should upset non in general, without pausing 
to inquire what ought to be altered, and how far, and when, and 
wrapping ourselves all the time in the pleasant belief that we 
were philosophers applying great principles. The want of due 
thought has caused the Nottingham enthusiasts to snatch at a cry 
which they fancy will be popular, without observing that it is- 
unmeaning ; although they were not, as we = assume, conscious 
of the immorality of their proceeding. Mr. Mill will do good ser- 
vice if he brings this truth clearly before them, and induces them. 
to condescend to clear up their own minds before calling upon all 
men to bow down before the idol of cloud and darkness which 
they mistake for solid substance. 


SURVIVALS. 


WE believe it is to Mr. Tylor that we owe the happy inven-. 
tion of the word “ Survival,” as a technical term of science- 
to express the lingering on of some practice, some phrase, some 
ceremony, after the causes for which it was devised in the first 
instance have altogether come to an end, At all events Mr. Tylor, 
in his published writings and in his lectures and speeches in 
different places, has had the chief hand in calling attention to a 
very curious chapter in the history of the human mind. A 
custom exists which in the beginning served some intelligible 

urpose. It continues to exist long after that intelligible purpose 
- away, and when the custom has become a mere mean- 
ingless ceremony. But, more than this, the shadow of the custom 
continues to exist long after the custom has passed away. It 
survives in some form of speech, some gesture, some portion 
of dress, which seems altogether purposeless till we know its 
history. And the amusing thing is that ingenious men who do 
not know its history will goand rack their brains to invent some 
purely arbitrary explanation. Some of the best instances of sur- 
vival are to be found in articles of dress, and Mr. Tylor, in a late 
lecture, set forth the history of the bands which are still tied 
round the necks of clergymen and barristers, and which have 

iven its name—a name now purely unmeaning—to a band- 
ox. But we rather think that Mr. Tylor did not add that 
some modern *>!!ower of Durandus, thinking rightly that the 
bands had not yot round the priest’s neck without some reason, 
but thinking wrongly that every part of the priest's attire 
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must typify some sacred mystery, ruled that the bands 
symbolized nothing short of the two tables of the Law. We 
smile at this, because the article and its real origin are both 
s0 familiar. But the guess that bands symbolized the two tables 
of the Law is in no way move absurd than any other interpreta- 
tion of the mystic school. The historical origin of a custom, 
a ceremony, a formula, an architectural form, is forgotten, and 
men cast about to devise some meaning for it, if possible some 
meaning which shall be pious and edifying. Now we may 
be sure that men did not in the beginning devise customs, 
formulas, and the like, in order that they might convey an 
edifying meaning in the guise of a parable. The custom in 
the beginning had a real use; the formulas in the beginning had 
f real meaning; change of manners, language, religion, put the 
historical origin out of sight, and interpretations were devised, 
sometimes legends were invented, to explain what was no longer 
understood. We may remark that all this belongs to very much 
the same state of mind as the old style of conjectural etymology. 
Men who knew nothing of the real relations of languages to one 
another made derivations atrandom. Any slight likeness of sound 
or meaning was enough. A Greek word, for instance, was, as far 
as the Greek language was concerned, a primary root, an ultimate 
fact beyond which unaided Greek scholarship could not get. Its 
explanation, that is to say its history, was to be found out by 
comparing it with its Sanscrit and Teutonic cognates. Instead of 
so doing, the elder school of etymologists guessed—by the old 
elephant and tortoise process—that the Greek root was derived 
from some other Greek root, and this piece of verbal genealogy 
was thought to get rid of all difficulties. This was largely done 
in ancient times, and many of the later legends of Greek mythology 
come from this etymological source. In later times scholars of 
perverse mind, who knew more of facts than was good for them, 
did worse than invent legends, for they derived Greek roots from 
the Hebrew. In fact the unscientific way of doing things is 
— much the same, whatever may be the particular subject in 

and. Comparative Philology, Comparative Mythology, and Mr. 
Tylor’s science, whatever it is to be called, all follow the same 
scientific method of reasoning. The unscientific method in all 
these cases is a process, not of reasoning, but of guessing. 

The doctrine of Survivals, as set forth by Mr. Tylor, may be 
illustrated by examples of all kinds, on the greatest scale and on 
the smallest. But to illustrate a law the more trivial the example 
is, the better; it is more distinctly an instance under the law, and 
there is less temptation to assign it to any special and indepen- 
dent cause of its own. Let us then quote a case of survival of 
the very pettiest and most useless kind, but which is all the 
better an example because it is so petty and useless. Some of 
our readers are doubtless, like ourselves, old enough to re- 
member the old style of carriage, whether post-chaise or private 
carriage, which hung light in air at a height which, if less con- 
venient to those who had to get in, was perhaps more convenient 
to those who had to draw it than the brougham of our own day. 
The chaise was either single or double; in the former case, its 
back, in the latter both its back and front, took the form of a 
curved line. The curve was here the real shape of the carriage. 
But the same curved line has been handed on to divers classes of 
carriages in which it is not the real shape, in which it answers no 
purpose whatever, and is in fact a mere survival. The old stage- 
coach might be looked on as the post-chaise with certain additions. 
The body of the post-chaise was there, with something else stuck 
on to it both before and behind. The curved back of the old 
chaise had no longer any constructive being, but the curved lines 
were still kept to mark out, as it were, the original body from the 
later additions. That is to say, a picture of the ancient post- 
chaise was drawn on the coach, which served by a sort of figure to 
fence off the inside passengers, answering to the occupants of the 
chaise, from the outside passengers before and behind them. This 
comes very near to a survival ; the curved lines on the coach an- 
swered no useful purpose whatever; at most they only kept up the 
memory of another kind of carriage and another way of travelling. 
But it was survival pure and simple when the railways came in, 
and when the tradition of drawing curved lines on a carriage 
proved so strong that they actually appeared on the railway 
carriages. Here they served no purpose, not even the shadow of 
a purpose. A railway carriage is simply a compartment of a 
longer carriage or bleck of carriages, and the real shape both of 
the whole and of its is not curved but rectangular. The 
curved lines mean nothing; there is nothing for them to fence off, 
like the front and back parts of the stage-coach. Yet they still 
linger, though they are everywhere getting fainter, and in some 
kinds of carriages on some railways they are dying out altogether. 
We not long ago studied three blocks of carriages, first, second, and 
third class. The first class still had the curved lines to each com- 
partment, marking out each compartment as a kind of separate 
post-chaise. The second class had the curved lines at each end of 
the whole block only. The third class had no curved lines at all. 
The curved lines are thus clearly a mark of dignity, a sign of the 
superiority of the second class over the third, and of the first class 
over the second. And they are merely a mark of dignity, for 
their presence or absence has nothing to do with any real difference 
in the construction of the three classes of carriages. And we must 
confess to a lingering weakness for them; there is an air of com- 
fort about them; getting into a compartment marked off by the 
curved lines has more of the a getting into a real carriage 
and not into a mere moving pen. But to those who do not re- 
member the old state of things they can have no meaning, and can 


suggest no feeling, of any kind. They are survival in the yo. 
strictest sense. hi 
The question of survivals is not only interesting to the his. 
torian, the antiquary, or the student of manners, but it has 
direct connexion with some of the great questions of natum 
science; there are survivals in nature just as much as ¢h 
are survivals among the works of man. When one salina 
has a mere trace, a mere useless shadow, of a member which 
in some other animal exists in full force and usefulness v 
have as distinct a case of survival as when the maker of a 
railway carriage draws on it the picture of the old post-chaise 
What we wish to do is to point out the very wide and jm. 
portant range which the argument from survivals has in deal. 
ing with the history of eveuts and customs of times earlier than 
contemporary records, We may take for granted that any ingtj. 
tution, any ceremony, any formula, which we find establisheg 
among any people once had a real meaning and areal use. How. 
ever useless and meaningless it may have become through the 
lapse of time, we may be sure that it was not useless or meaningless 
in the beginning. We may thus, by arguing backwards and by care. 
fully using the comparative method, find out a great deal of 
really authentic early history. The line of argument is one which 
like the arguments of Comparative Philology, is absolutely 
certain as long as it is rightly used. Let us take a very obvious 
case. We have heard it whispered that there are unbelievers 
so daring as to doubt, not only whether any history of the 
Roman Kings can be put together, but whether Rome had any 
Kings at all, We cannot say that we have ourselves eye 
come across any of these abandoned doubters either in the flesh or 
in print, but we have been told that such there are. Now the 
argument from survivals is quite enough by itself to prove without 
doubt that there once were Kings at Rome. The existence of the 
“ Rex Sacrificulus” would alone prove it. The “ Rex Sacriticulus” 
could have been so called only to distinguish him from some other 
“ Rex.” It is quite inconceivable that a State which had never 
known kingly government should have conferred the title of Ki 
on a petty priestly functionary. The existence of an officer wi 
such a title cannot be accounted for, except according to the re- 
ceived tradition that there once were Kings at Rome, that those 
Kings discharged priestly as well as civil and military functions, 
and that, when the civil and military functions of the Kings were 
transferred to other officers, a King was, from some motive of super- 
stition, still appointed to discharge the priestly functions of king. 
ship only. The “ Rex Sacrificulus” is therefore a survival ; he is 
a mere vestige and a shadow of earlier and more powerful Kings, 
If we had no other reason to believe that Rome once had Kings 
in the full sense of the word, the fact that she went on having a 
King of the Sacrifices would be quite evidence enough. The King 
Archon at Athens is exactly analogous. In a commonwealth 
which utterly hated kingship in the full sense, it is inconceivable 
that any magistrate could have borne the title of King, unless he 
were a shadow and survival of earlier real Kings, and moreover, 
unless there had been a belief that there were some things 
which none but a King could rightly do. But the Roman 
Constitution gives us still better instances of political survival 
than the “ Rex Sacrificulus” and the King Archon. No names 
were more hateful at Rome than “Rex” and “ regnum”; but 
the “Interrex” and the “interregnum,” though they had only an 
occasional being, were, when they came, a lawful officer and a 
lawful state of things. But it is inconceivable that the names 
“ Interrex ” and “interregnum ” could ever have come into use, 
unless there had been a time when the “ Rex” and his “regnum” 
were equally lawful. And it ga also something more; that 
the time between two consulships should be called an ‘interreg- 
num, and that the magistrate who acted with consular power m 
such a rare interval was called “ Interrex,” not only proves that 
Rome once had had Kings, but it proves also how directly the 
Consul slipped into the place of pet Kings, And it proves 
something more again; down to the end of the Commonwealth 
the “ Interrex” was necessarily a patrician, chosen by the patrician 
senators only. It is again inconceivable that this particular 
office should have always remained exclusively patrician, unless 
there had been a time when all offices had been exclusively 
pee We can conceive no state of things in which it could 
ave been oa a as a novelty that none but a patrician could be 
Interrex. But if, as the received history tells us, the patricians / 
once the exclusive possession of all magistracies, and if plebeians 
were admitted to them only one by one, nothing is more nat 
than that an office of such rare occurrence should never be made 
the subject of any special enactment, and should therefore remain 
exclusively patrician after plebeians could be freely made Prators, 
Consuls, Censors, and Dictators. 
There are of course cases in which the survival tells its own 
story. With names and formulas this will constantl _be . 
case. In many other cases the earlier state of gs 
which the survival is a witness can be made out only by — 
or by some other method. When we find that a King of i 
gives his assent to laws in French, we need no further proof tha 
there once was a time when French was the general official pr 
guage of England. But when it comes to outward gestures a0 
ceremonies, they constantly fail to explain their own meaning, on 
we have to seek for the key sometimes very far away. The 
horse at a military funeral would never of itself suggest the long 
train of customs and superstitions, the elaborate theories as to 
state of the dead, of which it is in truth a survival. In the ers 
case we may safely argue backwards from the particular examp 
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itself; in the other case it does not become safe to argue back- 
wards till we have in a great number of cases argued forwards. 
The argument from survivals excludes mere guessing, just as all 
scientific modes of reasoning do, but, like other scientific modes of 
reasoning, one who is familiar with the method will unhesitatingly 
make inferences which to the uninitiated seem like arbitrary 

esses, To distinguish between mere guesses and absolutely 
‘certain inferences which to outsiders seem arbitrary is one of the 
test difficulties to outsiders on all subjects. No “trial of 
temper ” is So hard as when the scientific observer on a subject 
{nds that his own undoubting inferences and the guesses of the 
xiolist are classed together, and the “ opinion ” of one is thought 
to be as good as the “opinion” of the other 


THE QUARTERLY ON ST. PAUL’S. 


T is possible that even across the excitements of the Alabama 
and of San Juan a dim recollection may still linger of a tumult 
which raged for a week or two of last summer over the election 
of an architect to complete St. Paul’s, when a small knot of 
enthusiasts—comprising, we believe, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck, Sir William Tite, Mr. Fergusson, and Mr. John 
Murray—planted the banner of secession to the cry of “ Great is 
Wren the Infallible!”” To these gentlemen we willingly tender 
unfeigned sympathy on the defiance so truculently hurled at their 
hero from the fastness of Albemarle Street—et tu Brute? The 
Quarterly Review has, with a grand matronly condescension, under- 
taken to settle the great question of the completion of St. Paul's. 
After a comparison, as exquisite in taste as it is obvious and 
natural, between the national instinct which regarded the com- 
pletion of St. Paul’sas an | eee thankoffering for the recovery 
ofthe Heir Apparent, and the enjoyment of a cannibal feast in the 
South Sea Islands, the Reviewer very properly proceeds to put the 
defunct Wren in his right place, by clearing “ our minds” of “all 
deluding prejudice,” before he gives his due to the living Burges. 
“There need,” he observes, “be no artistic superstition about 
Wren.” “Sir Christopher was nota real architect or ‘master 
builder’; he had attained no mastery of detail, nor any of that 
workman’s fancy that gives life to every stone.” The west end 
and towers of St. Paul’s have their merits, “but the side walls 
are a sad contrast; half being built-up sham, and the whole 
coarse, graceless, and undignified.” It is graciously conceded that 
“ the dome is perfect,” but “in St. Paul’s the light is always dim 
and dirty looking, and though the windows may be glaringly ob- 
trusive, a they seem only to make a murky darkness visible.” 
“Both Wren and Buonarroti were, in classical details, mere imi- 
tative men, using the scholarly and dead, but falsely called ‘ re- 
vival,’ fashions of the times. There is no prompt and artist-like 
expression in their work, but mere blank copying, just as if they 
themselves had worn a ‘classic’ masquerade Roman tailoring.” 
“Tt would even now take much persuasion to convince a sensible 
admirer of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s that, if the orders were entirely 
removed, the churches would be relieved of a damaging encum- 
brance, and not denuded of an appropriate decoration.” “At 
St. Paul’s the architecture of the nave is awkward, and the space 
narrow and confined.” The nave and choir are “dark, burrow- 
like passages,” and the width of the main openings to the dome, 
compared with those at St. Peter’s, show “a lamentable diminu- 
tion, hardly appreciable in words or figures, but including the 
entire difference between amplitude and meanness.” Within the 
dome “the piers are all wentbdockin and confused”; and as to 
their joining, it seems “as if the whole affair were yet in embryo.” 
The “ composition ” and “all the details of arrangements are so 
faulty that the spectator naturally seeks the cause of such egre- 
gious blundering.” The “deformity results,” in the writer's 
opinion, from a “cross church penetrating a dome.” “The nave 
and choir have neither any spaciousness nor impressive force; but 
& weak, narrow-shouldered, dislocated look, that makes dignity 
impossible.” Most of the details of the nave are “such pedantic 
blundering as nothing can excuse.” We have no time to explain 
“the false artistic refuge for the destitute, an easy way to satisfy 
-educated connoisseurs,” for the “choir is but a repetition of the 
mean and contracted outline and the ‘execrable details’ of the 
nave. At the east end is a small, ill-proportioned apse, made 
oa still by the uncouth pilasters, and the coarse rib moulding 
of the ceiling.” “The walls are in ap ce not an enclosure, 
but great masses of obstructive masonry. And for dull accumula- 
tion of material, entire deficiency of thought—except for injury 
evil—great waste, and barren ugliness, nothing excels the 
eastern termination of St. Paul’s.” It is almost an anti-climax 
after this to declare that the “ whole interior is disappointing in its 
achitectural ‘arrangement and effect,” and that, in the face of 
sundry other drawbacks, “the interior of St. Paul's is not a 
tharming or ennobling spectacle.” 


We have no wish to criticize the critic. What he thinks of 

k ten is as indifferent to us as the conjecture of what Wren might 
ae thought of him. We have never cet ourselves up as fanatic 
Wdolators of Sir Christopher. In fact, when driven to take a side 
in the architectural controversies of the day, we have generally 
at ourselves among the Goths, so we shall not be mistaken 
oa say that we derive neither pleasure nor instruction from 
this ponderously flippant diatribe. There stands St. Paul’s as 
rtam nactus es, hanc exorna—and in the work of its com- 
on, so far as we have any voice, we should certainly exclaim 


against the drastic projects of the Quarterly Reviewer ; for we are 
not convinced that chipping off the wall decorations, punching 
windows on all sides where Wren gave walls, and tilting up a 
skylight where he had provided an_ opaque roof, can, strictly 
speaking, be included in what the Reviewer has the pleasant 
assurance to tell us is the “ first” of the “great desiderata at St. 
Paul’s ”—namely, “that the church should be completed as its 
architect designed.” 

After so much vituperation of Wren, who, being dead, can only 
defend himself by the mouth of the Lord Mayor or some equally 
enthusiastic admirer, Mr. Burges may almost take as a compli- 
ment that he is merely sneered at as “one of those sketching 
draughtsmen who, by some cleverness with their pencil and bow- 
pen, obtain a notoriety among the half-taught people who take 
drawing to be architecture.” The critic, we are inclined to think, has 
really seen Mr. Burges’s work in the Chapel of Worcester College, 
and he treats us accordingly with a description of it, from which 
we gather that the patterns on the wall “ show singular ineptitude 
and ignorance ”’—a venial fault beside Wren’s “egregious” and 
“pedantic blundering,” and his “entire deficiency of thought, 
except for injury and evil”—that to introduce the Te Deum and 
the emblems of the Passion into the Te of the House of God 
is “abominably profane,” and that the floor and ceiling are “in 
contrast like a thunder-cloud above a chalk-made_turnpike- 
road.” “Judging from a photograph of the west front,” the critic 
is able to condemn Mr. Burges’s cathedral at Cork, though there 
the “ blunder” is only “ palpable,” not “ egregious ” or “ pedantic.” 
As however he gives no explanation of the “fault in scale” 
which he finds in this fragment of a building, we are unable to test 
the accuracy of his criticism. As to the new Harrow speech-room, 
we are told that “ trade Gothic details and a heavy wall, with no 
combining fancy, are said to be a Gothic building in the shape 
of a ‘Greek theatre’; and, with similar discrimination, may 


called a Grecian building made with Gothic details.” We confess ~ 


that we cannot quite compass the complex idea of a heavy wall 
combined with fancy ; but as far as we can make out, the crime of 
which Mr. Burges is guilty is, that, having been asked to draw a 
single apartment, for a specific purpose, and having in all proba- 
bility been kept rather tight as to estimates, he has steadily kept 
practical requirements in view, and resisted the fascinations ot a 
“combining fancy,” whatever that fair deceiver may be. The 
satire which may be conveyed in describing a building as it really 
is under the depreciatory form of “said to be” is of a far too tran- 
scendental nature for us to deal with. Having so neatly finished 
off Mr. Burges, our Reviewer lugs in and makes short work of 
Messrs. Butterfield, Waterhouse, and Scott, in complacent igno- 
rance of the fact, on which any fifth architect would have set 
him right, that out of four men popularly assigned to the same 
school, none can be more distinct from each other and their com- 

eers in their style and method of working than Mr. Burges, Mr. 
Butterfield, Mr. Waterhouse, and Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The interest which the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's take in 
the completion of their own Cathedral is, in all appearance, the in- 
cident which has principally moved the Reviewer's righteous in- 
dignation, for he spends several pages in a denunciation—which 
would be forcible if assertions were syllogisms—of the position that 
there can be such a thing as religious art, or that religion can be 
advantageous to art. As the argument runs in a circle, and care- 
fully avoids the complementary discussion on the existence of art 
which is irreligious, or art which is meretricious, it is of absolutely 
no value. The one consideration on which the whole controversy 
turns, that of art being the expression of all and every passion and. 
every incident, and some of these passions being in their nature 
religious and others irreligious, some of these events incidents of 
religious and others of secular history, is what the Reviewer care- 
fully avoids under shelter of a frothy denunciation of ecclesiasticism 
in general and clergy in particular. 

t is of course true that every artist who —— the practice 
of religious art is as much upon his trial as his brother who 
sets up as a dancing-master. The would-be Bathyllus may 
after all only flounder and flump just as the would-be Pra Ange- 
lico may be mawkish where he means to be sweet, and gawky 
where he believes himself ascetic. But the essential relations of 
style and subject are in no way damaged by the inefficiency of the 
performer. Stupid as dancer or painter may be, dancing remains 
the expression of the bodily quality of graceful activity, and 
religious art of those mental qualities concisely known as Christian 
virtues. Our sage, however, is not content with the safe line of 
negative assertion ; he must formulate; and his great discovery 
appears in the shape of a statement out of wie we candidly 
confess ourselves unable to extract the slightest definite mcaning— 
“ Art is often styled the handmaid of religion. The phrase le 
much unction, and a touch of patronage, which, were it not en- 
tirely untrue, art might be thankful for. Artis no handmaid, 
but a queen in her own right, and by the grace of God; and 
science and religion are her-sisters.” We shall not press the 
Reviewer for his interpretation of that conveniently elastic word 
science, but assume that the question is between art and reli- 
gion. What is it to the point whether art be duchess, queen, 
or only President’s lady The truth summed up in the 
epigrammatic simile of “handmaid” is so obvious that we 
suppose there can hardly be a second man in England who is 
puzzle-headed enough to miss it. The dictum has nothing to do 
with the essential dignity—whether positive or comparative—of 
either art, science, or religion. It is the description of the 
partnership under which these impersonations find it convenient 
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to work together. Religion propounds the unseen, and art the 
seen ; and so religion, when it wants to convey visible impressions 
of that unseen to the human mind, avails itself, as of other helps, 
so of the service which art can render in the forms of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. When Philip II. picked up Titian’s 
brush, and when Louis XIV. made Lord Stair get first into the 
coach, each still continued a king, though each was respectively 
waiting on a painter and a peer. It is equally open to a sensa- 
tional writer to proclaim that logic and rhetoric are queens, or—if 
he prefers the bigger mouthful—empresses, and sisters, aunts, or 
cousins to every form of religion, science, and art; but this would 
not prove us wrong in asserting that in the hands of a Butler or a 
Newman logic and rhetoric were the handmaids of religion. But 
for the —— that the spritely scion of the venerable Quarterly 
would be insulted at being sent to such ‘an old fogy as Lord 
Palmerston, we should call his attention to the wise remark of 
that statesman, that many of the world’s misunderstandings had 
arisen from mistaking metaphors for arguments, and pushing them 
accordingly. Had his own language left any loophole for mercy, 


we might have been tempted to be lenient when we remembered | 
that, with such a case as the Reviewer has set himself to prove, | 
there is constant temptation to any petulant hair-splitting which | 
offers the chance of a verbal victory; just as when he stops in 
his denunciation of Worcester College Chapel to carp at a writer | 
in the Guardian for tersely describing the change effected by Mr. 
Burges in the phrase “he found a ‘room,’ and he has left a 
‘chapel.’” But in face of his arrogant licentiousness of tongue 
regarding every man of eminence, living or dead, who crosses his 
path, he must bear to be told that it is quite possible fora Reviewer 
to intend to be forcible, profound, and brilliant, and only succeed 
in showing himself vituperative, muddled, and flippant. 

After all, when we approach the close of the article we gain an 
inkling of its real scope. St. Paul’s, Wren, Burges, queens, and 
handmaids, all are but the pageant of the pantomime. The trans- 
formation scene is reached, and our old friend, the “ genuine 
workman,” who cut such capers in the Quarterly some six months 
since, comes tumbling in with his strident “ Here we are again!” 
Merely abolish all the social relations, all the business arrange- 
ments, all the gradations of training which our complex civiliza- 
tion has created in the constructive professions as in all branches 
of the great national life, and the Reviewer will go surety 
for the triumphant completion of St. Paul’s at the hands of 
the emancipated workman. He begins by civilly assuming— 
of course per impossibile—that Dean Church has, “ by great 
care and study, both of work and workmen, ‘ made himself 
able to judge,’” and then the task is assigned to bim—in 
imitation of Wren’s abortive project—to undertake to choose 
“four urtists,” and to purchase the materials for the mosaic work. 
One of these is to be engaged in Italy, “ with liberty to nominate 
should be liberally 


three others younger than himself; the 
salaried, and should be in direct communication with the Dean 
for all questions of design and general interest about the work, 
and with the Cathedral Surveyor for all special building or con- 


structive matters.” ‘These men should not merely do the work, 
but should make the entire design.” So this is, after all, the great 
revelation; and to what does it really come more than an ex- 
position, in the phraseology usually reserved for serving up ele- 
mentary knowledge to the young, of that existing state of things 
which the Reviewer has almost exhausted a well-furnished 
vocabulary in denouncing? Every post is filled just as at present. 
“ Ecclesiasticism,” we have been told, “has been in all ages either 
the obstacle or the ruin of art,” and “connoisseurs” have “ no real 
discernment of the merits of new men.” “They wear their 
eyes in the back of their heads, and are consequently 
valueless as leaders of the public taste;” and so a connois- 
seur in cassock is to choose the artists, buy materials, and 
sit by as general referee on questions of design. ‘The clergy 
are commanded to “pass the middlemen,” and yet the much- 
suffering Dean is to set up the most central of all middle- 
men, who is to have the patronage of three other workmen, 
to be liberally salaried, and to be in communication sometimes with 
his connoisseur employer and sometimes with the Cathedral 
Surveyor, himself the while being the maker of the entire Ces gn. 
Such is the practical counsel of a writer who alternates his 
glorification of the “genuine,” impeccable workman with depre- 
ciatory remarks upon all existing architects for leaving, as 
he asserts, so much of their brain-work to subordinates. The 
capital feature of the whole arrangement is obviously that the 
liberally salaried master with his three under “ men ” is to “ make 
the entire design”; no painter, no architect, no amateur, is to 
poach upon their manor. Concisely summed up, the whole plan 
-comes to this:—The Dean, who in his double character of con- 
-noisseur and cleric has been shown to demonstration to be both a 
noodle and a traitor in the matter of art, is to go to Italy 
and to choose a worker in mosaic; that worker is to choose 
three others, and upon this act of unnatural selection the 


four men are to find themselves masters of the occasion and 
of its incidents—capable, in tact and taste, of ministering to the 
demands of a place of worship to which they are strangers, of a | 
climate very different from that which reared them, and a form of | 
devotion with which they are wholly unfamiliar; and, above all 
things, the noblest of artistic gifts, that of design, is to descend 
from heaven on their sublimated heads. All the knowledge— 
practical, perspective, anatomical, chemical, scriptural, historical— 
on which such work in such a place may be expected to draw, 
and all the powers of expression, without which the deepest 


knowledge may be paralysed, are to be natural to those “me, 
they never cen be to any wretched gentleman who has Wasted his 
years in the systematic and scientific study of art. 

We do not suppose that our readers will require us to give 
any further specimens of the taste or sense which marks the 
commendations of the Veiled Prophet of Art. We have pes g 
that the Committee which is carrying out the work at St. Paul 
will call him into counsel, and as the persons to whom the . 
ceedings of that Committee have been distasteful are 
whose passion for Wren has shown itself not merely deep but 
jealous, we believe as little that they will submit their fayourits 
to his rough dandling. In the meanwhile we are sure that g 
writer who has so assiduously cultivated the quality of plain. 
speaking must, above all things, covet for himself the benefit of 
a free handling. 


VISITING. 


6 gee forefathers, in that dull spirit of contentment which pre- 
vailed before the days of steam, used to say “ there ig no 
lace like home.” A sentiment of this character, so devoid of 
ustle and movement, so unsensational, containing in itself no 
germ of progress, was all very well for our poor forefathers, 
What could be expected of men who took a good half of g 
week to travel from London to Glasgow, who thought it common 
and unclean to grow their beards, and yet had an invincible 
prejudice against sponge baths, who, in short, might have been 
as good as we are if they had possessed our advantages, but, 
as a matter of fact, were only half-civilized? We have unleamt 
the respectable but unimproving opinion that there is no place 
like home. The discovery that there is no place like a friend’s 
house, unless it be an hotel, is one of the newest that we owe to 
our ever-advancing civilization, but it is by no means one of the 
least important; and the power of fully utilizing this discoy 
which is given to us by ajudicious adaptation of steam and elec. 
tricity isa great privilege. In fact, we really seem in 1872 to have 
almost as many privileges as we can bear. Our days and nights are 
crammed as full with them as they can hold, and we sometimes 
feel as if we were well nigh bursting with blessings. There 
is the privilege of the penny papers in the morning, and the 
halfpenny papers in the evening; of four posts a day, and 
telegrams to fill in the odd hours. There is the privilege of 
living at the seaside, and going fifty miles up country to work 
every morning, with a return journey in the evening, and an in- 
exhaustible supply of sensational novels to read on the way. And 
last, not least, there is the privilege of feeling quite secure that 
we shall not have to spend a dull evening, with nothing but a 
wife, or books, or something equally unexciting, to cheer us. If 
we are not householders, there is the smoking-room of the Club, 
or the American Bar of the London-super-Mare Mammoth Hotel 
Company (Limited) ; whereas, if we are householders, we are sure 
to be either visiting or receiving our friends. In fact, we are 
getting to live very much like those young men at Oxford who 
are not reading for honours, and who cannot bear to be alone in 
their rooms, but prowl about and prey upon one another's time, 
Society is getting to be constituted very much on the system of 
the children’s game of “Post.” Each householder sits uneasily 
at home, keeping his eyes fixed restlessly on his neighbour's house; 
and every now and then, as at Easter or at the end of August, 
Fashion calls for a “General Post,” and the whole company ma} 
be seen rising in disorder and rushing for one another's places. It 
is of no use to fight against custom, “the king of all things.” 
You can no more resist the force of the social wander-madness 
than the Ghost in Hamlet could ignore the summons of the cock 
You may perhaps get a little rest every now and then, during an 
unusually quiet season of the year, such as Lent; but when the 
forty days are over, the summons comes by card or wire, and then 
you start like a guilty thing, and prepare to visit or be visited. 
From early in March to late in July or the middle of August 
the man who has a London house with a spare room in it #8 
literally besieged. First, there are the country lawyers, officers, 
magistrates, local authorities, inspectors, and others, who af 
helping, or think they are helping, their member, or their friend 
the Minister, to draft that important Bill. Then there are those 
of them, still more in number, who come up to “ assist” at U 
second reading. This and the like goes on, of course, till Parlie 
ment is adjourned. Then comes Holy Week, bringing with it the 
young lady friend who desires the privilege of a course of spect 
services during that season; and after that comes Easter, with its 
general rush of every one for everywhere. After Easter the Lon- 
doner’s visitors come rather with the plea of pleasure than 
business. They take an interest in Parliament, but it is a lay 
interest. They want to see how dear young Lord R. looks when 
he is making his country’s laws; or they wish to hear that 
horridly vulgar, but clever, Mr. A. speak on a personal matter 
But their main business is the ring, the flower-shows, the shops, 
the opera, the theatres, and all the great and little Exhibitions 
Time was when the number of persons who shared the joys of 8 
London season was limited. ‘Iwenty years ago it was not every 
man’s luck to visit Corinth, annually at least, and in the season. 
But now that is all changed. Every country lawyer's clerk feels 
disgraced if he has not done London this year. Every country 
curate’s daughter feels humiliated if she has not been up to town 
for a bonnet. On one fa or another every Tityrus | it 
right to get a glimpse of the season; and, as the taste increases 
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the facilities for indulging it increase. Time and space have been 
jhilated ; or, at any rate, are on their last legs. Every express 
train has a third-class tariff, and from the uttermost parts of the 
[nited Kingdom the rustic can let his London friend know in 
minutes that he proposes to visit him next day. 
ver, the season itself gets longer and more severe every year. 
jt was bad enough when Parliament took to sitting over grouse 
; but, after all, a season which ends with the Session of Par- 
jiament is not an interminable nuisance. But now that we are to 
pave an International Exhibition every year, and that the privilege 
jgto be extended almost into November, the back of the stoutest and 
most patient London host bids fair to break. An entirely new, and 
not a bit nicer, class of visitors to London has been called up 
by this latest invention of C.B.ship, which produces in August 
what the Americans call a one-horse June, a sort of St. Luke’s 
season, 2 second and inferior edition of the first. The most long- 
sufiering London householder loses patience under this last inflic- 
tion. Ue rushes abroad; or, if business makes that impossible, 
he shuts up his house, sends his wife and children to Scarborough, 
and takes refuge in lodgings. 

To a certain, though to an inadequate, extent he is avenged in 
the course of the other six months of the year. Towards the 
middle or end of August comes the turn of the country house- 
holder. The squeeze is taken off London and distributed more or 
Jess evenly throughout the country, —— of course, as the surface 
is grecter, the pressure must be less to the square inch. Even in 
Septenvber the country is more “empty” than London; and the 
proprietor of the most agreeable park, or the life tenant of the 

rettiest parsonage, need never fear to suffer between September 
and February what his London friend has gone through between 
March and August. The first sign of the great break up of the 
London season, and the first great demand on provincial hospi- 
tality, is made by the men of science. The Ecclesiologists meet 
in one big country town, the Physiologists in a second, the Socio- 
Jogists in a third, and all the others that end in ologist in a fourth. 
Each favoured town does its best to rise to the occasion. For 
weeks before the coming of the wise men we see its journals hard 
at work trying to screw the worthy citizens up to the proper 
pitch of hospitality, and imploring them “to receive their 
hononred guests in a manner worthy of this ancient and 
wealthy borough.” And, to judge by the accounts which the 
wives of the younger savans bring back from some of these meet- 
ings, the pursuit of science, even when carried so far as to 
Birmingham or Bristol, is not without its creature comforts. 
Some time in September the country squire or parson given to 
hospitality may expect the arrival of those among his London 
friends who have been in Switzerland since the close of the season ; 
who have spent all they can afford to spend this year in travelling, 
but have still a week or two of holiday left, and would think it a 
pity to waste it at home. Accordingly by the zoth of September 
at latest the expected letter arrives; the contents of which an 
office clerk would extract in the following form :—“ Seems an 
age sinee you have met. Auburn must be looking beautiful in its 
antumn dress. Has got you a carving from the Grindelwald. Thinks 
of coming to see you for a few days, and will bring the carving. 
Longs to tell you all about her Swiss tour. Asks for an early 
wyply.’ There are some Londoners who find themselves in this 
position every as as September comes round—that 
they have the fag-end of a holiday to spend, and are on the look 
out for acook. And then it is that the immense convenience of 
having country relations appears. The country man receives as 
many of these visits of convenience in September as his London 
friend receives in March. Only there is this difference between 
the visit of convenience paid to them and that paid to the country, 
that in the one case the visitor goes out because he has something 
todo abroad, whereas in the other he goes out because he has 
uothing to do at home. 

All times of transition are times of trial; but it is the part of 
wise men, when they find that the old order is changing, to 
accommodate themselves as ar as possible to the new. At 
it is evident that the houses of most persons of the pro- 

sional classes, and generally of men with inexpansive incomes, 
were not built with a view to life in common, but rather to life in 
private. Hitherto an English house has been planned to accommo- 
date its owners solely, with or without a family, as the case may 
be; but not to accommodate its owners and all comers, share and 
shave alike. Henceforth we may expect that houses will be 
built to suit the growing English custom of living in company. 
Every such house will probably contain two distinct parts. There 
Will be the special, or private department, containing only the 
master’s bed-room and dressing-room, his nurseries, if he requires 
them, and one servant’s bed-room, and a sort of boudoir or private 
sitting-room for his wife. And there will also be the general or 
public department, containing the dining and drawing-rooms, the 
hell and main staircases, the guests’ bed-rooms, and the requi- 
site kitchens and offices. This of the house will be arranged 
as nearly as possible on the model of the best American hotels, 
and a night footman will be always in attendance. Taken singly, 
such houses will of course be more expensive than those of the 
Present time; but this objection will to a certain extent 
be obviated by an extension of the system of co-operation 
. house-holding, as it has already been extended to farm- 

§ and marketing. Large blocks will be built in flats 
“r quadrangles, with one and several special depart- 


ments; and the occupiers of the special departments will 
combine to nse the general department. Al! anticipated difficul- 


ties connected with the appointsent and management of common 
servants, the ownership of common furniture, the arrangement of 
the general hours, and the distribution of the general expenses, 
may easily be surmounted by the use of a well-considered system 
of organization; and by such means as these it may be hoped 
that, in a few years’ time, the modern practice of visiting at large 
may not be found to add more than twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. to the necessary expenditure of the professional and salaried 
class. If there is any member of this class who is unprepared to 
meet even such a moderate rise as that for the sake of entertain- 
ing his friends as they ought to be entertained, his obvious remedy 
is either to give up being a householder, and subside into 
lodgings, or, better still, to change his friends and his social class 
ae by a inasterly coup de société, and become a manual 
ourer. 


COUNT MOLTKE ON THE DUTIES OF A GENERAL STAFF. 


N°? fitter apology could have been offered by the Minister of 
War for his establishment of a special branch for Topo- 
graphical and Statistical inquiries than the recent issue of the 
English version of Count Moltke’s Official History. Well 
translated—for Captain Clarke has evidently had a labour of 
love—clearly printed, and published at a most moderate price, 
every reader will now have it in his power to become 
acquainted in his’ own tongue with what must for a long 
time to come be the standard History of the opening of the 
war, almost as soon as he could have procured a copy of the 
original from Berlin. It is evident that to effect this there 
must have been friendly aid given to our War Office by that of 
Germany in the form of early sheets; but these would have been 
of little use had not the means been at hand of making speedy 
use of them by a department combining the literary and mechanical 
resources necessary for carrying out the work. Probably it was at 
first as an experiment that Mr. Cardwell turned a small section of 
the Ordnance Survey, which had lodged itself in his office, into a 
Topographical and Statistical bureau. We have had occasion 
before now to refer to its promise of usefulness, a promise which its 
execution of the work now published fully sustains. It is satis- 
factory to see that, whatever may be the deficiencies of our own 
army, we can at least find means to apply to our own pu 

the experience of our warlike neighbours, and to profit, in theory 
at any rate, by the lessons they draw from it. 

It is not known as yet whether the Official History will form 
two or three large parts or volumes. The First Part, at any rate, 
is to carry the war up to the great dramatic catastrophe of Sedan ; 
and the Section now issued contains the preliminaries of this Part, 
the preparations on either side, and the movements preceding the 
crossing of the now obliterated border. Roughly speaking, its 
contents, leaving the appendices out of sight, are occupied mainly 
by two subjects—a review of the forces about to be brought 
into the field by France and Germany respectively, and the 
development for practical use of the original plan conceived 
by Count Moltke for carrying on the campaign. On the former 
we do not propose to dwell. The ground has been so well 
explored already by private enterprise, and especially by the 
very valuable opening volume of Colonel Borbstaedt’s History, 
that there is nothing new or surprising to be told of it. 
Moreover, though it is easy to generalize upon the faults of the 
French discipline and organization since defeat has laid them 
bare, it is not from any generalization, however clear, that the 
student of the annals of his own time will learn the true sources 
of all the corruption and waste of power which we have dis- 
covered after the event. Rather it is by diligent search in 
such personal and everyday narratives as the Engineer’s Journal 
recent reviewed in these columns, or that of the Officer of 
the Army of the Rhine (to which we long since drew special 
attention for its truthful exhibition of the state of affairs before 
Sedan), that we can trace out the secret connexion between 
Imperialism, triumphant outwardly and yet inwardly trembling 
in the midst of its own successes, and the maladministration 
whose results proved fatal to the dynasty of Napoleon. However 
skilfully the general view may be drawn—and Borbstaedt can 
hardly be surpassed for this part of his work—it is impos- 
sible to realize fully from it what were those petty rifts 
which wrought such ruin to the machine when it was put to 
proof, whilst they so utterly escaped notice during the days of 
peace. The hand that has done this part of the Official His- 
tory for Count Moltke is skilful. We recognize in it the work of 
an honoured writer who is one of the most skilful of military 
essayists, but in the few pages allotted to it it is impossible to do 
justice to a subject which deals with the whole inner life, com- 
position, and peculiarities of the two mightiest armies that ever 
met in the field. 

We turn our attention, therefore, rather to another portion of 
this volume. And in doing this we shall have the advantage of 
bringing before our readers a practical need, which is our own 
need just as it was that of the French two years ago. And, as 
we desire to be particular, we will proceed to define in detail that 
of which we have to speak. 

There is a part of military science known to Continental writers 
as Logistics, which is something different from strategy, tactics, 
or organization. It is the knowledge of the conditions that precede 
@ great war and presage its end, the weighing in the balance the 
various contending forces with due regard to their moral as well 
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their material power, and to the field of action on which they are 
to be employed. It is not like strategy, a thing of closet-work 
indeed, yet dependent on and influenced by daily or hourly changes 
of circumstances; much less is it like tactics, a matter of instant 
decision under difficult and urgent conditions; nor yet is it like 
organization, a question of the working out, bit by bit, of the 
conditions under which armies may best be used for the purpose 
for which they exist—namely, war itself. The Logistics of war 
comprise a careful previous study of the existing organizations 
with the results which they ought to bring to bear on either side, 
and of the best general means of using that which is at the service 
of him who studies. The word is French, introduced by the school 
of Jomini. The thing is German, carried out as it never was 
before by the school of Count Moltke, the bureau which he has 
long organized and controlled, and for which his grateful country 
has lately built a palatial structure which towers over the pleasure- 
grounds of Berlin, as though constantly to remind the passer-by 
whose is the presiding genius which has raised the city from the 
rank of a second-class capital to be the seat of government of the 
most powerful Empire of the world. 

This science, so little talked about and yetso well understood 
by the German staff, has plainly two chief parts. The one is the 
collection of complete information to serve as material; the other 
is the constructing from such material the schemes which are to 
secure triumph beforehand as the result of war. It is of the latter 


that the Official History speaks in the following passage, which is _ 


well known to give the very mind of, though it was not written 
by, the great man of whom we have been speaking, and which is 
the key to much of the astonishing success he has won for his 
eountry :— 

One of the principal duties of a General Staff in peace is the preparation 
beforehand of detailed plans for the concentration and transport of the 
troops, with a view to meeting all the probable eventualities to which war 
may give rise. 

When an army first takes the field, manifold political and geographical 
considerations, as well as the purely military, have to be weighed. Errors 

n the original concentration of the army can scarcely ever be made good 
during the course of the campaign. 

All these arrangements, however, may be considered long beforehand, and 
—assuming the troops are in readiness for war and the transport service 


organized—must lead to the result which is contemplated. 
* * - * 


No plan of operations can with any safety include more than the first colli- 
sion with the enemy’s main force. It is only the laity who believe that they 
can trace throughout the course of the campaign the prosecution of an ori- 
ginal plan, arranged beforehand in all its details, and observed to the very 
close. ‘The Commander-in-Chief most undoubtedly will, in spite of the 
changing fortunes of war, always have the main object of the campaign 
before his eyes ; but the means by which he hopes to attain it cannot be 
sketched out with certainty long beforehand. The detailed scheme for the 
concentration of all the German military forces in the event of a war with 
France, and for the disposition and formation of the different armies as a 
basis for further operations, is to be found in a project of the Prussian 
General Staff, dated in the winter of 1868-69. 

Before - to the project itself, which is subsequently given 
in detail, and is most properly credited by name to its author, its 
primary object is stated briefly to have been to “seek out the 
enemy's main force, and, when found, to attack it.” How this 
was to be fully accomplished, and its consequences followed out 
to the end, belongs actually to strategy, properly so called. But 
the preliminary conception of the campaign, the general project 
laid down by a master’s hand two years before it was needed for 
use, belongs to that different department of warlike science to 
which we have already referred—to Logistics, if any one desires 
to use that ultra-scientific word. 

Such a project is, however, only a part of the work of this de- 
partment, the crown and finish no doubt, but still absolutely un- 
trustworthy in itself unless preceded by that which belongs to 
the other part of Logistics—namely, the careful, deliberate, and 
yet enterprising study of the conditions, and above all of the re- 
spective resources, of the probable combatants. And herein lies 
the real glory of the Prussian General Staff. For of what value 
would have been the brain of even a Moltke in working out a 

roblem without true premisses to start from ? And the premisses 
a were not merely a knowledge of the German services, their 
strength, feelings, and composition, but the possession of similar 
information regarding their probable enemy. It was the possession 
of this key to the whole situation which enabled Count Moltke to 
sit down long before the war actually came, calmly and confidently 
to prepare for its contingencies, certain that the national organi- 
zation would answer his call on the one side, certain that on 
the other there was such an inferiority of resources that the game 
was already in the hands of Germany. His special bureau of 
trained officers had in fact mastered for him beforehand every 
condition of the problem that could possibly be ascertained. 

If we dwell on this feature of the Official History rather than on 
the particular plan which it unfolds, it is because it is less carefully 
put forward than the details of the latter, as if it were designed 
to escape the general reader. Yet, if it be so important as Count 
Moltke says to commence a campaign—above all a campaign on 
this gigantic scale—with the right concentration of troops, how 
important must be the proper gathering of the knowledge on 
which that concentration is to be based! We take leave, there- 
fore, to say that the definition already quoted of the functions of 
the General Staff is incomplete until it is added that, previously 
to “the preparation of detailed plans for the concentration and 
transport of the troops,” it is their chiefest duty to gather intelli- 
gence of the military condition of those States to whose hostility 


been hardly as yet’ entertained in most countries. It has not been 
worked out in any save in Prussia, and there only within the jag 
few years, 

It remains to apply what has been said to ourselves. At, 
outset of the late war it was publicly made a reproach to 
who profess to treat of strategy in this country that they wer 
unable to predict with any certainty what the result would be, 
It was our own task to explain in the pages of this journal 
there was but one instance on record of clear and distinct prophecy 
of the kind demanded—namely, that of Jomini before th 
campaign of Jena. And Jomini, as we showed, had gained, dur; 
his recent employment in the South German campaigns, exactly 
that sort of knowledge of the fighting power on both sides in the 
nations about to meet which the bureau of Von Moltke obtained 
as to the same nations in days of European peace. 

We cannot leave this subject without again congratulating the 
War Office on the enterprise which has created its Topographical 
Department, albeit on a humble scale. For without such g 
bureau, efficiently worked by capable men, no country in these 
days of sudden wars and overwhelming forces can hope to utilize 
its forces fairly in case of need. Activity, address, tact, good 
horsemanship, heotinige of men and of languages, all these arg 
indeed requisites of a perfect General Staff. But its functions 
will be very incompletely performed if they are confined to 
routine duties, field days, or even autumn manceuvres. Theirs 
must also be, if they are to be fully equal to the needs they ar 
appointed to meet— 

The still and mental parts 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on; and know by measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemies’ weight. 


PARIS AS IT WAS AND IS. 


hg Budget of the Prefect of the Seine must be very unpleasant 
reading for the Parisians. We know, indeed, that, however 
they may excite themselves about the politics of the day, th 
are not much in the way of indulging in political retrospects. Yet 
in studying the figures of M. Téa Say, and the conclusions 
which these figures have forced upon him, many of them can 
hardly help looking back ruefully to the line of action they 
pursued under the much-abused Empire. Whatever the Em- 
pire was in other respects, at any rate it did an immense deal 
for the material welfare of the capital. It exaggerated that con 
sistent mania for centralization which has been the characteristic 
of all French Governments, and more than ever it made Paris 
the heart of France. The Court was always either at the Tuileries 
or at the suburb of St. Cloud, except when it was giving State 
hunting parties at Fontainebleau, or when it had gone to the 
waters with the rest of fashionable France. It was the most 
sumptuous and extravagant Court in the world; and if it enriched 
its hangers-on with the money of the people, it insisted on their 
spending it for the people’s profit. With the income of the 
Court and the courtiers it was “lightly come, lightly gone”; but 
while most of it was drawn from the provinces, all, or almost all, 
was expended in Paris. With a parvenu dynasty on the throne 
Paris mc the paradise of parvenus. Money and show 
ensured a distinction which all could appreciate, and distinguished 
strangers were always welcomed. Mushroom millionaires, who 
found themselves slighted and cold-shouldered in the poorer and 
more exclusive society of other capitals, flashed out in Paris 
as stars of the first or second magnitude. Rich Americans, 
who thought little of the receptions of the White House 
at bee ay se where a rail-splitter or a tailor did the 
democratic honours to all comers, rallied eagerly round the 
hospitable potentate of the Tuileries. They added inches or cubits 
to their stature when they attended the Court balls, or, more flatter- 
ing still, were invited to the smaller parties of the Empress 
Mexicans scared from their land by the violence and anarchy that 
were chronic there, repaired as naturally to Paris as absentee 
Irish landlords to England ; so did Brazilians and wealthy South 
Americans generally. It was the natural resort of the spendthrifts 
of all nations, and it would be hopeless to attempt to estimate the 
number of fools who annually ruined themselves in it, wasting 
their substance in a single year in rivalry with millionaires 
who could stay the pace for a lifetime. Financiers, native and 
foreign, had never had such golden times. Loans were launched 
year after year at rates that returned great profits to the 

nowing ones, and when all the Parisian world had turned usurer, 
speculation looked to Paris for much of its supplies. Countries 
whose undeveloped resources gave them an ambiguous credit were 
yey being accommodated on terms more or less reasonable, 

nterprises more or less hazardous and plausible easily fo 
patrons or partners. Lucrative contracts and concessions were 
continually intrigued for, and the fortunate concessionaires were 
always ready for a consideration to transfer a share of their interest. 
It was a period of inflation when all Paris was playing on 
Bourse, and when most of the gamblers won; and although many 
an unfortunate burned his fingers, on the whole the Bulls bad the 
best of it; everything tended upwards, and far more fortunes were 
made than lost. It was the palmy time of the Crédit Mobilier 
and the Crédit Foncier; the State was the greatest speculator of 
all, and it was the interest of the dynasty that speculation should 
be made pleasant and profitable. “Lightly come, lightly gou% 
as we said before. Not only did the nouveaur ric 
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god lavish the money they came by so easily like 
esters at the German hells, but show and profusion 
e necessities of their way of business. Credit, or the 
ce of it, was essential, if they were to be suffered to 
Ae din” with the promoters of the good things that were going. 
No one believed in your wealth or your enterprise unless you ad- 
yertised yourself with ostentatious equipages, with troops of use- 
servants, with tables loaded with plate, and rooms blazing 
with gilding. The Legitimist and Orleanist aristocrats of the 
Faubourg St. Germain did not altogether escape the infection, 
sithough they might dislike and despise the show which they 
could not pretend to rival. It was not in human nature or in 
French nature that they or their wives should stand altogether on 
their quarterings or their principles, and submit to be eclipsed on 
the Bois or on the Boulevards. So most of them spent to the 
fimits of their’means, although they necessarily lived in a quieter 
fyshion. ‘Then there were the troops of strangers who made a 
short visit to the gayest place in the world, who filled those new 
hotels which were being run up everywhere, who spent freely 
during their stay, and carried back to their homes pretty and 

costly remembrances of their sojourn. 

While all this was going on, conceive the sums that must have 
been flowing perpetually into the pockets of the Parisian shop- 

The tradesmen, growing rapidly rich, naturally aped 
their betters, and set the money circulating again. It was not 
only that splendid hotels, half screened from the vulgar gaze, rose 
in the a Elysées and in the new and fashionable faubourgs, 
on sites that had commanded fabulous All along the new 
thoroughfares and boulevards were blocks on blocks of spacious 
apartments, occupied for the most part by prosperous members of the 
bourgeoisie, whose fathers had lived above their shops in the marais. 
Gay country houses sprang up thickly on the charming heights that 
command the picturesque course of the Seine. There were rows 
of coquettish cottages and bright semi-detached villas in the skirts 
of the Bois de Boulogne and among the shady groves by Auteuil. 
Unlucky residents screwed down to fixed incomes, as they had 
to move further and further afield, or to go on mounting from 
floor to floor, learned to their cost how fast money was bein 
made and spent. Incomes went on increasing, and there seem 
to be no limits to the elasticity of Parisian prosperity. The 
Emperor and the Prefect of the Seine were steadily eos the 
municipal _— that seemed to pay so well, and was based on the 
idea of making Paris the earthly paradise. The outlay on improve- 
ments was enormous no doubt, yet the rise in the value of house 

perty nearly kept pace with it. The city debt was assuming 

formidable proportions, but the incomes of the taxpayers were 
growing even faster. And although the outlay on improvements 
was so vast, although it was asserted that it was discreditably 
increased by Government jobbery, yet it was incontestable that 
each new item of expenditure in a measure carried its immediate 
justification. For the surplus property acquired by the city in the 

ighbourhood of each new street and boulevard advanced so 
rapidly even on the high price paid for it, that its sale to a great 
extent recouped the city for the total outlay. So M. Haussmann 
went his way, and the citizens looked on complacently while his 
stupendous work proceeded towards its completion. The extent 
of the private buying and building, the multiplication of new 
hotels and apartments for the reception of the expected strangers, 
showed how very little any one doubted of the future. There 
was a plethora of prosperity, and the citizens were persuaded that 
they were far from seeing the end of it. 

So possibly it might have been, had they only been consistent. 
Had they left the Emperor to bring his embellishments and im- 
provements peacefully to perfection, the permanent influence of the 
completed work on the future prosperity of Paris would have been 
out of all proportion to its value in its unfinished state. The 
policy dictated by prudence and self-interest would have been an 
unfaltering conservatism, and a frank and uncompromising 

rt of the dynasty which was filling the citizens’ pockets. 
Unhappily for them, as it has turned out, they could neither 
deny themselves the luxury of political excitement, nor forget 
traditions which had their origin in a very different state of 
things. Paris had always prided herself on her independence of 
thought and advanced opinions; Paris had always been frondeuse 
and in opposition. It was all very well for the provinces to let 
themselves be drilled by the Prefects into returning to the Legisla- 
tive Body humble servants of the reigning power, and unanimously 
Voting “ Oui” at the plebiscite, Paris had always had opinions of 
her own, and was bound before all things to protest against the 
Man of December. The artisans of the elanune began by voting 
in that sense, and for once the shopkeepers did not abstain, but 
fell into the fashion, and supported advanced candidates. The 
example of Paris was followed by the great towns elsewhere— 
towns which had so much less reason to be satisfied that they had 
to content themselves with an occasional bridge or opera- 
house, The Empire lost prestige, the permanence of the dynasty 
Was imperilled, the Emperor tried one expedient and enterprise 
after another to re-establish his shaken popularity, until the 
movement which Paris had originated resulted in the war and 
the Commune. How far Paris is affected by the misfortunes 
Which it did so much to precipitate M. Léon Say clearly indicates 
in his Budget. Is it uncharitable to assume that many a Parisian 
Would have acted very differently had he foreseen the logical con- 
Sequences of his acts? Is it unnatural to believe at least that 
may come with reflection, when he remembers what Paris 

Was, and what it is likely to be ? 


exp himself so cheerfully with regard to the capital as he is 
said to have done, he must have taken too sanguine a view of the 
situation ; and that the impressions generally formed by observant 
strangers come a good deal nearer to the truth. Paris, like the rest 
of France, has shown marvellous buoyancy, and given proof of 
reserves and resow'ces which few people nanan: To-day she 
is far more bustling, and apparently more flourishing, than her 
citizens could ever have thought probable in the gloomy days 
that followed the fall of the Commune. All things consi- 
dered, her condition and her prospects are matter for congratu- 
tion. But while she has no reason to despair, it is plain that she 
must be content to thrive in a less artificial and feverish fashion 
than before. The ideas which could alone have justified the 
magnificent works of the Empire are become illusions now, if 
they survive at all. The municipality and every future form of 
government must set the example of retrenchment; the Parisians 
themselves are impoverished, or have pressing calls on their means, 
and wealthy foreigners will no longer have the same inducements 
as before to come and ruin themselves. We trust that Paris may 
be prosperous again, but her future prosperity will be of a more 
sober and commonplace kind, and we know that steady work and 
small gains have small attractions for persons who have been de- 
moralized by a long course of lucky speculation. M. Say tells the 
Parisians that if their city is not actually insolvent, at least it 
is no position to carry out the plans it pledged itself to. The 
revenue has lost its elasticity, and in spite, or because, of 
a rise in octroi and other duties, it shows a deficit in the esti- 
mates for the present year. The enormous deficits of the two years 
of the war must be met by loans which there will be no difficulty 
in arranging. But to establish an equilibrium it is evident that the 
citizens must submit to ever-increasing taxation. They are fewer 
by 80,000 than they were before the war. Among the absentees, 
of course, are many of those capitalists who are proverbially 
timid. ‘The wealthier inhabitants who remain have circumscribed 
their expenditure ; even if they have the money, they do not care 
to advertise the fact, when the political future is so uncertain. It 
is significant that the consumption of brandy has diminished by 
one half, and it is not uncharitable to attribute this chiefly to the 
poverty of the consumers and the rise in the octroi duties. If 
consumption o on decreasing, duties must be raised again ; it is 
possible that luxuries may come to be taxed at almost prohibitory 
rates, and it may even be a question how far it may be safe or 
possible to burden the necessaries of life. But all this makes it 
clear that M. Say had no alternative but to announce the definite 
suspension of the improvements that were interrupted by the war. 
It is a painful necessity every way. By the fact of such suspension 
much property acquired by the city, whose future value entered 
as a reasonable element into the calculations of MM. Haussmann 
and Chevreau, will become almost worthless just when Paris can 
least afford the loss. Private sg pine 2 who bought on the faith 
of decrees actually passed by the Legislature will find themselves 
heavy sufferers. Plans the most essential to the well-being of 
a city reduced to work for its livelihood—a better access to the 
Halles, for example—have unluckily been postponed too long, and 
must now be abandoned. It is to be wished that the Empire had 
been somewhat more judicious in its magnificent extravagance, or 
had admitted the possibility that its régime ae not be eternal. 
Perhaps it is to be regretted that, as it had embarked in expendi- 
ture so reckless, the crash had not been deferred until its great 
works had come nearer to their completion. But such regrets and 
wishes are alike too late, and we can only hope that years of tran- 
quillity and economy may gradually fill up those dismal blanks 
in the heart of the city which must suggest so many melancholy 
memories in the meantime. 


' THE ALEXANDRA PARK PHILANTHROPISTS. 


HILOSOPHERS in all ages have exercised their ingenuity 

in composing pithy definitions of the moral nature of man, 

and an original thinker of our own day has recently summed up 
his reflections on the subject in the following neat and touching 
aphorism :—“ Man is an animal demanding change, and he will 
procure it; if not for the better, it will be for the worse.” We 
must confess that, when we first came across this startling sentence, 
printed in emphatic italics in the middle of a page, our thoughts 
for the moment turned to the alleged scarcity of silver coinage, 
and to Colonel Tomline’s pertinacious efforts to coax or compel 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give him sixpences offhand 
for lumps of bullion. Read in this light, it certainly looked ex- 
tremely like a menace of retaliation, which might be attended with 
uncomfortable results. On further examination we found that the 
phrase in question was Daag: of an eloquent argument in favour of 
purchasing the Alexandra Park at Muswell Hill as a public recre- 
ation ground. The argument is also directed against flogging, or 
even imprisoning, the criminal classes until the result of providing 
them with this paradise for their leisure hours has been fairly 
tested. “Until such provision is made,” we are told, “ it is surely a 
sore injustice to pass verdicts on these outsiders by rules applicable 
to morefavoured classes.” The writer isaclose if notadeep reasoner. 
“ Cases can only be lel where all circumstances are parallel, 
and it is only by taking these into consideration that the morality 
and conduct of our workers can be judged.” In other words, we 
have no right to deal hardly with’ the criminal classes until we 
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have endeavoured to reform them by giving them the run of 
Alexandra Park, with its five hundred acres of , its “ grand 
old timber,” and its noble panorama of “ churches, public build- 
ings, and other spots of interest.” It is impossible to doubt the 
moral change which would be wrought, even in the most 
abandoned ruffians, by a view of the metropolis from Muswell 
Hill, and of “the many spires which pointing upwards mark 
the purpose of the buildings they adorn”; and perhaps Mr. Peter 
Taylor would kindly allow the cat to be applied to the backs of 
any of his friends who after this did not at once devote themselves 
to honest labour. The writer lays down the principle that Crystal 
Palaces are the only effectual means of promoting “ religious 
and moral improvement.” There is at present only one Crystal 
Palace, at least only one open to the public. Morality and re- 
ligion, radiating from Sydenham, are spread over the Southern 
rt of London, but unfortunately this purifying and elevating in- 
ti does not extend to the ane side of the river, Standing 
on one of the bridges, you see virtue and contentment smiling 
from the Surrey shore, while Northward extends a vast region of 
vice, misery, and crime. It is possible that a stranger might pass 
through many parts of Lambeth and Southwark without being 
struck by any signs of the superior intelligence and morality of 
the population ; and official statistics do not bear out the assump- 
tion that the criminai classes are to be found only in the Middlesex 
of the metropolis. It is one of the advantages of a fixed 
= that you can deduce your facts by a simple logical process. 
stal Palaces being the only means of regenerating society, it 
follows as a matter of course that where there is no Crystal Palace 
there society must be depraved and unregenerate. There is noCry-tal 
Palace in North London ; therefore North London is, we are sorry 
but not surprised to hear, steeped in “ vicious indulgence.” There 
is nothing for its “ear or eye” to enjoy but what “ corrupts and 
destroys,” and it spends its leisure hours “ drinking, smoking, and 
joining in, or listening to, degrading vocalism, and witnessing 
debasing exhibitions.” It may be said that Northern London is 
better off than the Surrey side in regard to Parks and open spaces, 
but open spaces are morally ineffectual without a Crystal Palace. 
Now it happens that there is a Crystal Palace eating its head off, 
if we may be allowed the expression, on Muswell Hill. The 
owners have from time to time made desperate efforts to turn it 
to account, but somehow nobody will have anything to do with 
it. And there it stands empty and forlorn. Let this magic 
building, with the surrounding Park, be thrown open to the people, 
and Middlesex will instantly begin to vie with Surrey in piety 
and virtue. 

The writer of the pamphlet from which we have been quoting 
has no difficulty in showing that it would be a pity the Alexandra 
Park should be cut up into building leases, and that it would be 
much better that it should be preserved, with its Palace, for public 
recreation. This theme has already been treated with equal 
eloquence in prose and verse. We have before us quite a pile of 
literature on the same subject. There are pamphlets, prize essays, 
and poems, and they are all remarkable for their high moral tone 
and winning style. We have been deeply touched by the perusal 
of a copy of verses purporting to be written by a “ Dry City Man” 
on reading the prospectus of the Alexandra Company. It contains 
a graceful tribute to the memory of “the great, the good, the 
Prince Consort ” :— 

' For the people’s elevation 
Schools of art he founded oft, 
And lighter pleasures ne’er neglected, 
Crystal Palaces were his thought, &c. 


What surprises us in regard to this voluminous literature is 
that it should be thought necessary to publish such a number of 

mphlets, essays, &c., to prove what nobody has any desire or 
interest to dispute. It is obvious that it would be an ad- 
vantege to the public to have a spacious domain like Alexandra 
Park preserved for its use; and even if the Palace did no good, at 
any rate it would do no harm. The lofty pretensions with 
which the Sydenham Palace started have, indeed, long since been 
abandoned. The fine-art courts are deserted. The ethnological 
figures have fallen into decay. Only a few daring explorers visit 
the gigantic saurians in the morass at the bottom of the grounds. 
The musicis usually good, but the ordinary attractions of the 
Palace have sunk to the level of Rosherville and the tea-gardens, 
Science and art are nowhere by the side of ground and lofty 
tumbling, ballet-girls with scanty skirts, three-legged horses and 
two-headed calves. The managers of the show have had the good 
sense to accept their position, and do not trouble the public as often 
as they once did with silly bombast about the edifying and impro- 
ving character of their clowns and monsters. The Crystal Palace is 
certainly an agreeable lounge, a very superior sort of public-house, 
and it is a good thing that the working classes should have such a 
place to go to. What is most wanted, perhaps, is something of the 
same kind, though probably on a smaller scale, which could be got 
at more neg 4 and cheaply. Muswell Hill is, we fear, rather out 
of the way, but of course nobody need go there unless he liked ; 
and if the promoters of the Alexandra Park project think they can 
attract the public thither, there is no reason why they should not 
make the experiment. We do not know who are responsible for 
the horse-races which are held in the grounds of the Palace, or 
whether this periodical gathering of roughs and thieves is part of 
the grand scheme for winning the masses from vice to virtue. It 
is suggested in one of the pamphlets that, unless the Park is 
bought up by the public, it may become “the property of some 
enterprising individual whose sole aim would be his own 


cuniary benefit—tp probably end, not merely in ruin t> himself 

It is possible that the races are intended to give point to this 
ment. It is somewhat alarming, however, to learn that “ the Bs 
views of the original promoters of the Park and Palace wer 
strictly identical with those of the Mansion House Committee,” 
for the laying out of a racecourse seems to have been part of the 
original scheme. Gambling, in the shape of art lotteries, is 
enumerated among the future attractions of the Palace, but noth; 
has as yet been said about the “ purifying and refining influengg 
of handicaps and sweepstakes. 

It appears that the Lord Mayor, in recognition of, his patriotig 
efforts to enable the owners of the Muswell Hill property to dig. 
pose of it on advantageous terms, has been presented with “an 
elegant specimen of fine art workmanship,” which, in the abseneg 
of more detailed information, we may perhaps conjecture to hayg 
been a complete collection of the pamphlets, paragraphs, ang 

oetry, including the verses by “ A Dry City Man,” which hayg 

en published with a view to advertise the speculation. It jg 

curious to observe that, whereas the pamphlets in the first instanog 
appealed to the People in thrilling language to buy this magnificent 
property for their own use, it is now thought necessary to beseech 
the proprietors to be good enough to sell it. It is pointed out 
that they will never again have such another chance, and it jg 
assumed that “they must perceive the impossibility of realizing 
more by a policy of delay than by a transfer at a time when publie 
spirit is roused in its favour.” It might have been added that the 
‘Tontine scheme, the lottery shares, and other ingenious efforts to 
dispose of the property, appear not to have been attended with 
the success which was anticipated. The latest announcement on 
the subject is that the owners of the estate have refused to name 
a price until a guarantee fund of 100,000/. has been provided, It 
is proposed.to buy the Palace and Park by an issue of guinea 
shares, and in the meantime a guarantee fund is to be raised as an 
inducement to the proprietors to disclose their price. It is the more 
difficult to understand why this mysterious and roundabout course 
should have been adopted, because the Lord Mayor lately intimated 
that communications which he had received from the representatives 
of the working classes left no doubt on his mind that the whole of 
the purchase money would be provided by “ the skilled artisans of 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and elsewhere.” It 
is impossible to imagine a nobler purpose to which the working 
classes could devote their surplusearnings. Everything has lately 
been in their favour. Their wages have been rising, and all the 
taxes which touch them have been more or less reduced. It is 
natural, therefore, that they should be anxious to do something 
for the poor middle classes as well as for themselves. We can 
hardly doubt that the “ Dry City Man” will squeeze another tear 
or two over this touching display of public spirit on the part of a 
section of the community which has hitherto been too modest and 
retiring to attract attention to itself in this way. Our only diffi- 
culty is that this proof of the enlightenment and liberality of the 
working classes would seem to show that they do not stand quite 
so much in need of Crystal Palaces as has been suggested by the 
promoters of the Alexandra project. Under the circumstances, it 
would appear to be unnecessary and invidious formiddle-class 

to interpose with a guarantee fund between the “skilled artisans” 
and the proprietors of the Park. It might, we are afraid, be 
misinterpreted as an imputation on the good faith or solvency 
of the artisans, or as an underhand attempt to deprive them 
of the fruits of an enterprise which is to be productive, 
not only of great moral results, but of substantial dividends. 
If by any chance the arrangement with the artisans should 
break down, the best advice we can give to the promoters 
of the speculation is to make up their minds whether they 
mean to run it on philanthropic or financial grounds. There can 
hardly be anybody silly enough to suppose that the opening of 
another Crystal Palace will “ breast the torrent of folly, debau- 
chery, and vice, which pours misery and infamy into myriads 
English homes” ; but, apart from this idiotic rant, there are many 
reasons why it is a good thing to provide large open spaces in the 
neighbourhood of a vast and rapidly growing capital, and mon 
might perhaps be obtained for this purpose. On the other han 
it is possible that the promoters may be able to hold out a reason- 
able prospect of satisfactory profits. We suspect that the philan- 
thropists and the financial speculators have not much in common, 
and that each is apt to be repelled by an appeal to the other. 


CONSECRATION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 


W E had occasion last week to comment on the inconsistent 
and undignified attitude of the German episcopate, in pre- 
sence of a hostile Government and a divided, if not alienated, 
flock. In Switzerland, as in Germany, one of the bishops bas 
brought himself into direct collision with the law, while i 
Ireland the names of three or four Roman Catholic prelates, in 
cluding Cardinal Cullen, are mixed up on different grounds wit 
impending legal proceedings. It may perhaps have been partly im 
order to counteract any unfavourable impression suggested by these 
incidents that no pains were spared to invest the ceremony per 
formed last Monday at Salford by Archbishop Manning with the 
character of an imposing public demonstration. Such at 
events was evidently the fact. The occasion was simply 
consecration of two Roman Catholic bishops, and there was 2 
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thing Whatever either in the circumstances of the case or in the 
pervonnel of the newly appointed prelates to give exceptional 
importance to a rite of very common occurrence alike in the 
h of Rome and the Church of England. Archbishop Man- 
+» has already more than once been called upon to perform it 
igself, and at this moment the suffragan see of Liverpool is 
t. Of the two persons consecrated last Wednesday neither 
known to fame. Dr. Weathers, “ Bishop of Amycla,” the new 
jutor of Westminster—and one is a little puzzled to know why 
4 Coadjutor should be wanted there—was for some years principal 
ofa theological seminary at Ware. of which Dr. Vaughan, the new 
ishop of Salford, was for a time Vice-Principal ; and in those days 
yeither their opinions nor their personal relations were svn osed 
to be very harmonious. Dr. Weathers was removed by Archbishop 
ing to the headship of a smaller seminary at Hammersmith, 
apd his selection as Coadjutor is sufficient evidence of his entire con- 
sersion to the Vatican code of orthodoxy. Dr. Herbert Vaughan 
hassince been engaged in collecting money for missionary purposes in 
South America and in editing the Tablet, which latter vocation, we 
peed hardly add, is a guarantee of the fervid or perfervid temperature 
of his Ultramontanism ; indeed he received in that capacity during 
Vatican Council one of those flaming eulogistic briefs which 
the Pope delighted to scatter far and wide among the journalistic 
champions of infallibilism. Dr. Vaughan, who can hardly be 
more than forty years of age, belongs to an old Catholic family in 
Wales, and his younger brother, Prior of the monastery at 
Belmont, has written a Life of Thomas Aquinas; but he is not 
himself, we believe, guilty of gg oe unless in the columns of 
the Table, as neither is Mgr. Weathers. On the whole, the 
selection of the new bishops, especially when it is remembered 
what names have been passed over, may be taken as fresh 
evidence, if any were needed, that it is not so much to personal 
distinction—literary or other—or long-tried service in the work of 
the Church, as to bold and uncompromising assertion of the ex- 
tremest Papal pretensions, that such honours and emoluments are 
sure to be accorded as it is in the pote of Pius TX. to bestow. 
But this hardly accounts for the studied display of — 
and circumstance in the consecration of Monday last, to whic 
all the Roman Catholic bishops of England were summoned, while 
a special point was made of securing the attendance of the 
Protestant Mayors of Manchester and Salford at the luncheon 
at the Town-hall which followed the service. It was 
of course to be expected that Dr. Manning would seize the 
opportunity of their presence to repeat his favourite little see | 


on the happy advance of civil an =“ liberty in Englan 
though it would probably overtax even his astuteness to reconcile 
with the infallible axioms of the Syllabus all that he said about 
“burying the habits of persecution,” and laying deep the foundations 
of the State in the union of men of the most various religious 
convictions. But then, to be sure, the Syllabus contemplates 
countries where Catholicism is in the ascendant, and the Arch- 
bishop was thinking of England. Bishop Vaughan, whose health 
erdeenk-—tho Bishop of Amycla appears to have been passed 
over altogether—assured the Mayors, in grandiloquent phraseo- 
logy to which we may hope they were able to attach some sort of 
meaning, that “they would always find in him a friend ready to 
maintain the dignity of this country, and the necessities of social 
and political order.” 

But it is sather to the sermon than to the speeches made at the 
luncheon that we must look for the ostentatious challenge to 
_ attention implied in the whole conduct of the proceedings. 

he preacher was Bishop Ullathorne of Birmingham, a self-edu- 
cated man, but one of the ablest as well as the oldest of the 
English Roman Catholic hierarchy, and, with two exceptions, the 
only surviving member of the original “aggression” in 1851. 
Bishop Ullathorne was an “inopportunist ” at Rome, and it may 
be remembered that to him was addressed Dr. Newman's now 
famous letter about the “insolent and aggressive faction” which 
was pressing on the definition of the new dogma by all means 
fair or foul. But on his return from Rome the Bishop, like so 
many of his colleagues, saw the discretion of swallowing his leek 
with a good grace, and delivered an address in his cathedral at 
Birmingham, to which we called attention at the time (Saturday 
Review, October 22, 1870), giving an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council which reflects the highest credit on 
his imaginative powers, and explaining the infallibility of the 
Pope as synonymous with the infallibility of the Church. 
Two years’ meditation has copromty strengthened his con- 
fidence in the new dogma, and he now sees in “the prophetic 
office” of the infallible Pope the sole security for unity or truth. 
To do him justice, however, he is careful to guard against any 
depreciation of his own episcopal authority, however highly he may 
tate that of the Universal Bishop. If the Pope is absolute master 
of the whole Church, his satraps are, under him, absolute over 
their own particular portion of it. “The duty of the flock,” 
he assured his hearers, “is to obey the prelates, and be 
subject to them”; the duty of the bishop. is to rule. 
But his power to rule comes wholly and solely from the Pope. 
Without the jurisdiction “ conferred by the apostolic authority of 
the Holy See, which alone possesses such ai\thority,” his election 
by the Chapter, approval by the bishops, an solemn consecration 
Would avail him nothing. And therefore “the Catholic order and 

urisdiction, originally established at Canterbury and York, had 
since been lost.” For the temporal power to attempt to 
it wasa usurpation, and “to receive it from that power 


was to deny Christ, and commit the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 
We may just observe in passing that, except during a few years of 
the reign of Edward VI., we are not aware that our sovereigns 
have ever professed to confer spiritual jurisdiction on the Anglican 
bishops, or the bishops to receive it from their hands. Dr. Ulla- 
thorne went on to contrast the position of the great medieval 
prelates, “ surrounded with temporal splendour,” and that of their 
modern successors. That state of things had lasted in England for 
a thousand years; but it was no longer possible when unity of 
faith was at an end. And this, of course, led him to speak 
of the Reformation, which was summarily dismissed as a “revolt 
resulting from sensuality and crime,” when “ avalanches of men fell 
from the rocks of faith,” and was ascribed to the greed of Henry 
VIII. and his courtiers for Church property. On the whole, how- 
ever, the preacher considered that never were the bishops more 
favourably situated for the discharge of their high office than 
at present, unfettered by contact with the State, living a frugal 
life, and strong in the affections of their people. This may be true 
enough, and at all events it is only wise to recognize the obvious 
tendency of modern society to reduce the successors of the apostles 
to an apostolic model of simplicity, as far as any secular adjuncts of 
their office are concerned. But we are not equally sure that Bishop 
Ullathorne’s crowning proof of the unprecedented grandeur of the 
Catholic episcopate in the present day will carry conviction to 
those who are not convinced irneerten: § “ Where were we now 
to find a Church of Christ? Could they doubt it, after the 
Vatican Council, where a thousand bishops had declared the unity 
of the Catholic Church? There was the admirable spectacle of 
Christian authority and humility united.” Those who happen 
to have read something of the Letters of Quirinus or of Friedrich’s 
Diary, to say nothing of certain pamphlets emanating from actual 
members of the Council—which_ never at its fullest, by the way, 
included eight hundred bishops—may he disposed to feel a lit 
sceptical about “ the olaieite spectacle ” referred to. Nor are 
their doubts likely to be diminished by the observation which im- 
mediately follows, that “ this unity of the Church was the more 
conspicuous from the contrast with the few, the very few, who 
had fallen away diseased by learning and full of pride.” Whether 
learning is a disease, and the refusal to swallow novel and contra- 
dictory dogmas a sure sign of pride, is a point on which opinions 
may differ; but it is difficult to understand, from any point of 
view, how the open denial of the new dogmas by “ the very few,” 
consisting of a considerable body of learned men, with most of 
the educated laity of Catholic Germany at their back, can be a 
fresh proof of the unity of belief in the Church. Andas for the 
authority of the episcopate, Dr. Ullathorne must have lived very 
much out of the world if he has never heard the remark, so constantly 
repeated during the last two years, that nothing for centuries has 
done so much to weaken respect for episcopacy throughout Europe 
as the conduct of his brethren at the Vatican Council and since. 
He tells us himself that in early ages the bishops were martyrs, as 
no doubt they often were, and he adds that in these days their duty 
is to represent the prophetic office of Christ. But to vu 
ar it is equally hard to detect anything of the spirit 
either of prophets or martyrs in the facile complaisance of the 
Vatican majority, or in the still less magnanimous “ skedaddling ” 
—we really cannot hit on a more appropriate term—of the 
craven minority, when it came to a question of real fighting or 
surrender. If Bishop Ullathorne is anxious to magnify his order, 
he will be wise to let its recent achievements be buried as soon 
as possible in oblivion. 

In one respect the ceremony -of Monday had a certain accidental 
significance. It is, we believe, the first consecration of a Roman 
Catholic bishop in England since the repeal of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act. The new Bishop of Salford is at full liberty to parade 
his title as much as he likes, without any fear of breaking the 
letter of the law. But as nobody ever dreamt of putting the law 
in force during the twenty years it remained on the statute book, 
and as it was broken with impunity almost every day, the change, 
of which we fully admit the justice, is at best the removal of a 
purely sentimental grievance. It is always foolish, and often 
worse than foolish, to inflict such grievances when it can be 
avoided, but there was something to be said on homeopathic 
principles for the course of treatment adopted. The “ Papal 
aggression,” by which we do not mean the mere constitution of a 
diocesan hierarchy, but the gratuitous and offensive bombast 
of the method of announcing it, was a sentimental grievance to 
the English public of much the same kind as the enactment by 
which it was not so much resisted as resented. It is no 
concern of the State how many bishops the Pope may appoint 
in this country, or by what titles they may be designated, 
as long as they confine themselves to the discharge of such 
“ apostolic ” or “ prophetic” ministrations as their flocks may be 
willing to accept at their hands. Ifthey show a disposition to 
transgress these boundaries—and there are not wanting indications 
of such a temper in more than one country at this moment—they 
must expect the law which protects them in the discharge of 
their spiritual office to protect others against the abuse of it. 
Nowhere is the Roman Catholic Church so perfectly free and un- 
fettered in its action as under the British Crown, but all freedom 
must have some limits, and recent experience has shown that 
even Roman Catholic priests may have occasion to appeal to 
English law against their ecclesiastical superiors. We may hope, 
for the sake of the clergy of the diocese of Salford, that Bishop 
Vaughan will display more gentleness and moderation in his 
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episcopal than in his editorial capacity. A Ritualist curate under 
Bisho Baring could hardly be in more hapless plight than a priest 
of Liberal or Gallican sympathies exposed to be dealt with 
according to the tender mercies of the Tablet. 


THE NATIVE PRESS OF INDIA. 


pte Anglo-Indians know very little of the native press of 
India, and as for the English public at home, it is hardly 
aware that such a thing exists. It is content with the letters of 
“Our Own Correspondent,” and small-type paragraphs about 
cyclones, locusts, and the income-tax selected from newspapers 
which, though published in India, are no more Indian than 
the rawest competition-wallah in the North-West provinces is 
a Hindoo. As purely English newspapers they discharge their 
duties very well; but it would be better if they were somewhat 
less vehement in their contempt for whatever in the East is “un- 
English.” In London there are a few prints devoted to Oriental 
topics; but these consist almost exclusively of Anglo-Indian 
gossip more or less industriously collected. The newspapers which 
are actually produced and read by the natives of India, and 
which express their views, are beyond the range of the ordinary 
British reader. 

The native press is only one among many manifestations of a 
newly-born, many-sided intellectual energy which is making itself 
felt over the whole of India, and which contrasts curiously 
with ordinary notions of Oriental apathy. Its tone and rapid 
development are a sign of that new era about which the rulers 
themselves are becoming as eloquent as any of those whom the 
Hindoo editors love to call “the children of the soil.” Four 
years after the Mutiny there were in all Bengal only five verna- 
cular papers—one published weekly, one bi-weekly, one tri- 
weekly, and two daily. In eight years the number reached 
thirty-eight. On the Bombay side there were according to a 
recent estimate no less than between fifty and sixty publications 
of the sort, more or less successfully maintaining the struggle for 
existence. It is uncertain what the increase may have been for 
the last year or two; but almost every new number of an Indian 
journal makes brief announcement of a fresh addition. The price 
of many of these periodicals is only one “ pie,” or half-a-farthing. 
Evidently India is rapidly attaining the glory of what Mr. Carlyle 
would call her writing era. Our fellow-subjects are actually 
dreaming of establishing a Hindoo Punch. A Parsee Punch already 
exists, but it appears that its editor is too exclusive in his 
attention to his own particular enemies. The Hindoos have a 
rich vein of humour in them, and it happens that just at present 
Bengal is in a condition uncommonly suggestive of subjects for 
cartoons, One can fancy the zest with which a dusky Leech or 
Tenniel would caricature His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the act of lecturing the puzzled natives on the “ Advantages of 
Compulsory Self-Government,” or amusing the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Syndicate by challenging it to declare “what is the 
vernacular language of the country.” 

We must confine the present notice to the most prominent 
representatives of the Anglo-Hindoo portion of the native press. 
These are, for Calcutta, the Hindoo Patriot and the Bengali, both 
English; for Bombay, and half in English, Native Opinion, the 
Mitrodaya—now merged in the Hindoo Reformer—and the Indu 
Prakash, or Moonlight. These newspapers wield a great and 
rapidly increasing power in the country. This is true especially 
of the Calcutta papers. Whatever may be one’s estimate of the 
character and a of this Hindoo “fourth estate,’ it must be 
allowed that it would be difficult to discover any other cheap press 
which to an equal degree makes it the great object of its exist- 
ence to teach and enlighten the people. As yet, it is not civilized 
enough to subordinate what it deems instructive and wholesome 
to what will “go down.” And so far it contrasts favourably 
with much of the cheap literature of more advanced communities. 

The native journalists sometimes convey their instruction with 
a savage vigour, and an amusing minuteness of detail, that con- 
trast oddly with their professional dignity. The Bengali itself 
makes a grave announcement of a velocipede it has invented, 
which can be used without damage by the ungainliest performer, 
will serve admirably for letter-carriers, and may be inspected 
on the editorial premises. The Moonlight lectures schoolboys on 
the use of gymnastics, for want of which, it says, “ some of them 
are really skeletons, and present a ghostly appearance.” An aged 
ers who is about to marry a young girl, “ fresh with divine 

loom,” is described as a “ decrepit old butfoon,” and it adds that 
“the only remedy for this widespread evil is to hold it up to the 
scorn and derision of the world.” The Hindoo press is forming 
public opinion, and it has many mutually repellent classes to preach 
to—young India, fresh from college, and inclined to vaunt its 
smattering of learning; old India, stubbornly adhering by the old 
paths; and the foreigner within the gate. Some of ‘its bitterest 
utterances are directed against certain evil effects of contact with 
this superior race—notably that of intemperance. The Bengali, 
objecting that a rise in the tariff would interfere with “John 
Bull’s drunken pastimes,” writes :— 

The missionary and the brandy-bottle are held to be the pioneers of a 
certain kind of civilization, and our country has had enough of both these 

i dities. The desire te be like our betters is so strongly 
implanted in the human mind that we feel almost inclined to overlook the 
beastly conduct of several of our educated countrymen, on whom wine and 
spirits have been fatal pvizons. 


Not unfrequently, however, the quiet sarcasm and delicate g 
hits of the native journalist contrast instructively with the 
hammer-strokes of his Anglo-Indian brethren. Hindoo journal 
write in the best English of their “ masters.” Of the fact 

the writers are not Englishmen the reader is reminded onl: 
by the occasional introduction of an hyperbole full of Oriental 
extravagance ; or, more rarely, by such expressions as “ tog jn. 
fant,” or “evolving an idea from the bowels of his own 
sciousness.” For style, variety, and scope of subjects, for culture. 
and general ability, the Hindoo Patriot unquestionably stands 
first. It would be difficult to overpraise the calmness, patient 
good-nature, and thoroughness with which it discusses matters jn 
which native interests are vitally concerned. Next comes the 
Bengali, with its occasionally characteristic outbursts of Oriental. 
English, and its special leaning towards philosophic subjects— 
especially the system of Auguste Comte. Its lively little cop. 
temporary, the Mitrodaya, has a like tendency, and has late) 
been publishing articles on “Christianity as Compared with other 
Religions.” This, indeed, is one of the favourite topics of the 
native press, and missionaries could hardly do better than include 
the Hindoo journals in their curriculum of study. A shock might 
perhaps be given to some of their stereotyped notions about the 
conversion of India. Native Opinion, a very well-written pa 
expresses the busy, commercial spirit of Bombay. The Moonhy 
its dreamy name notwithstanding, is highly practical. Nothin 
for example, could exceed the conscientious painstaking of the 
recent analysis and summary of questions on the land revenue 
which it had prepared for the consideration of any possible native. 
delegate to the abe Committee sitting in London, H 
work, however, would be inexcusable in the case of native journalists, 
The publications are weekly. The Bengali and Native Opinion 
appear on Sundays; the Patriot and Moonliyht on Monday, and 
the Mitrodaya on Friday. 

The native press of India has sometimes been accused of dise 
loyalty, and it certainly writes with a freedom and boldness un- 
dreamed of ten years ago. It indeed enjoys far more liberty 
than in these days has fallen to the lot of the French press, If 
there is any disloyalty, however, it is rather hinted than ex- 
age The Patriot asserts that the importance of England to 

ndia is “ axiomatic.” In its loftier style the new Viceroy is 
described as “ he to whom the people look up as to their earthly 
Providence under the Queen’s benign sway.” Native Opinion 
declares that “all classes of the natives of India pray with one 
heart that the sun of the British raj may continue to shine or 
their land.” These journals profess to be fully alive to the great 
blessings of British rule—security of life and property, and, on 
the whole, impartial justice. But throughout this pleasant harmony 
there runs a plaintive discord significant of the unrest of nationat 
aspirations, and of a conviction that “ the two civilizations of 
England and India will never coalesce.” Hindoo journalists are 
quite candid on the point. “ Western science ” and “ the British 
Raj” are valuable, they admit, as stepping-stones towards that 
grand result of the future when, in the words of the Bengali, India 
shall have “ elbowed her way to a place among the nations.” This 
dream of final emancipation from the “ beneficent pupilage ” of the 
conqueror determines the tone assumed by the native press on every 
prominent question of the day—admission to the public service, 
education, and the various grievances that may be summed up in 
the word over-legislation. It is also revealed in such minor 
oints as the ‘Rerna’e suggestion of national biographies, to 
be written by natives instead of by Englishmen, and to be substi- 
tuted for the borrowed school-jargon about Cromwell and 
Pyrrhus. It also explains the peculiarly mournful tone of such 
—— as the Moonlight’s mourning for the Rajah of 
olapore; a chief who had not been “ annexed,” or his death 
would not perhaps have so “ filled our heart with inexpressible 
sadness.” We have no space to dwell on the native view of the 
questions referred to above; but it may perhaps be worth while 
to show what is thought of “the curse of over-legislation.” Inan 
article headed “ Utopia,” in the Bengali of May 4, the Govern- 
ment is described as ‘‘ working the legislative mill with a rapidi 
hitherto unparalleled in the history of the world.” Mr. Camp 
is a “marvellous man with a brain like the witches’ cauldron, 
boiling and fermenting for ever, and chimeras instead of witches 
dancing around it.” The article thus concludes :— 

If ever a statue be voted for the ruler (Mr. Campbell), I advise or 
Utopians to have it of the following description :—A rider with a w eel 
in one hand and an arrow in the other. The arrow will be the symbol of 
haste, and the wheel of incessant activity, whereas the horse will be a fit 
representative of his hobby. 


In a similar strain writes the Hindoo leading journal of June 24 
Ever since 1858 peace has been 
bellicose, not a calm, serenely sweet beauty, but a horrible shrew afflicted 
with restlessness. . . Oh the Mill of Misery ! it has broken down the back- 
bone, muddled the brain, crushed the comforts, annihilated the peace, of the 
nation, . . It almost looks like a pastime, the way the mill works. 
the pastime is the Master Miller’s. It has proved very near the death 
the others. . . What power shall stop the infernal machine even for 8 
season ? 
And thenit breaks into a rhapsody over the new Viceroy :—~ 

At last there is a ray of hope. Within the last two months a new states- 
man of the most promising antecedents has landed in the capital, 
assumed the helm of affairs. All eyes are turned towards him, all picture 
him as the saviour of society. .. and the messenger of truth to the campaign 
of the great modern disturber—peace. 


It ends by likening India to “a poor patient” whose case is ae 
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“negative treatment, active treatment having brought the 
t to this pass—this miserable and pitiable This 
of over-legislation” is attributed to the Englishmarts 
of sympathy with, or ignorance of, native character. 
«Want of sympathy,” “want of understanding,” this is the 
great grievance of the native press, the special change which the 
gatives bring against “our masters,” for whose valuable qualities 
they profess the most genuine admiration, and than whom, the 
ge ever eager to acknowledge, no better masters are possible. It 
ould be curious to inquire how far, if at all, this want of 
dsympathy ” is owing to the system of open competition ; but it 
tie the blood of old Anglo-Indians to hear the members of 
athe Company Bahadoor” described as “ the great souls.” As it 
is,a “note” of submissive, despairing protest against the cold 
jead weight of unintelligence is present in almost every column 
of every fresh number of a Hindoo journal, and can escape no 
reader but a dull one. It may be that what may be generally de- 
gribed as the Manchester aspect of English character has been 
too exclusively presented to native contemplation. The tradi- 
tional Manchester man, with his ears “ stuffed with his cotton,” 
and his ve ethics of money-making, is to the Oriental the 
most unlovely phenomenon in creation; and he is especially ridi- 
qlous when, with his eye on his ledger, he talks philanthropically 
of “England’s sacred mission in India.” On this point, as on 
others, the native wes is a faithful reflex of the native feeling. 
The Patriot preaches against that Manchesterism which means 
by activity, restlessness; by progress, railways, cotton, and the 
income-tax. We are assured that, in spite of our railway sleepers, 
ph wires, and steam engines, we are as remote from India 
as ever, and that we have yet to accomplish her “moral con- 
quest.” A study of Hindoo journalism would be useful and 
interesting in many ways. Meanwhile what it behoves the 
«dominant race” to consider most attentively is the assertion 
that to Englishmen native life is as a sealed book, which they 
may bind, rebind, and gild according to the newest patterns 
from Europe—with, for result to themselves, a bookbinder’s 
insight into its contents. 


THE THEATRES. 


OOKING at the number of new theatres and the scarcity of 
new plays, we ought to encourage any attempt at recruiting 

our dramatic literature from the ample storehouse of the past. 
Itis therefore pleasant to observe that Dryden’s play Amphitryon, 
adapted by Mr. John Oxenford, has been gene at the Court 
Theatre with a fair measure of success. e speak of Dryden’s 
, because Dryden’s text has, with some necessary omissions 
alterations, been closely followed. But the subject belonged, 

as we all know, to Moliére before Dryden, and to Plautus before 
Moliére. It was delightful to hear many genuine lines of Dryden 
en, and to observe the applause with which they were received. 
following, which falls to Mr. Hermann Vezin in the character 

of Jupiter, is preceded in Dryden’s play by a beautiful song 
inning “ Celia, that I once was blest.” The passage happens, 
which is unfortunately rare in Dryden, to be unobjectionable, and, 


as it concerns the relation between the sexes, it ought to be in- | 


teresting to both. Alcmena withdraws, and Jupiter says that he 
will follow :— 

For I, who made her, know her inward state ; 

No woman, once well pleased, can th’roughly hate. 

I gave them beauty to subdue the strong— 

A mighty empire, but it lasts not long. 

I gave them pride, to make mankind their slave; 

But in —_ to man I flattery gave. 

The offending lover, when he lowest lies, 

Submits to conquer, and but kneels to rise. 


After listening to the feeble dialogue of modern plays, such vigorous 
lines as these are an agreeable refreshment to the ear. There is 
nothing corresponding to them in Moliére, and they are a good 
example of the splendid embroidery which Dryden habitually 
bestowed on any dramatic subject which he took in hand. The 
rege | scene is in great part unpresentable, and thus we encounter 
the difficulty which impedes all these revivals, and renders them 
necessarily incomplete. The comic situation of the two Sosias 
is excellently worked by Dryden, and here there is nothing to 
excise, while every word, if well spoken and accompanied by 
suitable action, is laughable. The real Sosia’s astonishment at 
meeting himself is perhaps one of the most fertile themes of 


merriment that the stage affords. The god Mercury has assumed | 


shape, and is standing at his master’s door. Mercury beats him 
for ais himself Sosia, and forbids him even to think that he is 
Sosia. He dares not disobey, and yet he can find no difference 
between his former self and his present self, except that he was 
Plain Sosia and now he is laced Sosia. He would not think at 
all if he could help it, and he might have envied a character in a 
modem story, who says that he has something else to do. He 
invites the present possessor of the name of Sosia to depose his 
abominable cudgel, and, if he depend not altogether upon force 
and brutality, but somewhat also upon reason, to enter into the 
question of title and compare proofs with him. But the omniscience 
& deity enables Mercury to answer all Sosia’s questions as 
accurately as Sosia himself could have done. The pretended 
isasked where he was during the heat of battle, and he 
auswers that he was in the rear of the army plundering the 
gage. The real Sosia feels that this account tallies only too 


exactly with his own military experience. He abandons all hope 
of entering his master’s coe and dep: leaving the rival 
Sosia in possession. Jupiter now appears, after having been re- 
ceived by Alcmena as Amphitryon, and he tells her that he must 
return to his army, which he had left to visit her. Alcmena’s 
lament at this parting is expressed in Dryden’s lines :~ 

Ye niggard gods! you make our lives too long. 

You fill them with diseases, wants, and woes, 

And only dash them with a little love, 

Sprinkled by fits, and with a sparing hand. 

Count all our joys, from childhood even to age, 

They would but make a day of every year. 
But the greater part of the scene is necessarily cancelled. In the 
next scene Mercury has to do with the wife of Sosia. He cannot 
well beat her; and, on the con » She threatens to beat him. 
He is obliged to exert his celestial power by charming her to 
sleep. Asaman he was more than a match for Sosia, but it 
needs all the god to cope with Sosia’s wife. It is to be hoped 
that the ladies will appreciate a piece which shows so conclusively 
that they are the superior sex. Mercury says that the woman from 
whom he has escaped wants ‘nothing of Juno’s tongue but the 
immortality ; and he thinks that, if ever she gets to heaven, there 
will be no more peace for gods or men :— 

For two such tongues will break the poles asunder ; 
And, hourly scolding, make perpetual thunder. 

The real Amphitryon now appears with the real Sosia, who tells 
his master the a of his ee with the pretended Sosia, and 
is disbelieved and beaten for an outrageous liar. His master asks 
if he expects him to believe this, and he answers that he is not so 
unreasonable, as he should never have believed it himself if he 
had not been beaten into belief. ‘‘ Who beat thee?” asks the 
master. “I beat me,” answers the servant. ‘There’s no end,” 
says the master, of this intricate piece of nonsense. However, he 
has speedy cause for wonder on his own account, for Alemena 
enters and expresses her surprise at his return so soon after he had 
parted from her. She shows him on her arm the very jewel which 
he supposed himself to be bringing to her; and when the jewel- 
case carried by Sosia is opened, it proves to be empty. He re- 

roaches her for , and she denies that she has been visited 
y anybody but hi » and bids him do his worst :— 
And know the more thou would’st i 
Like purest linen laid in open air, a REZ! 
*T will bleach the more and whiten to the view. 
There is then a scene between Sosia and his wife. In conversa- 
tion she reveals that at their last meeting her counterfeit husband 
had the best of the dispute, having, as she thinks, learned not to 
be afraid of her since he went a soldiering. The real husband 
promptly avails himself of the advantage which divine interposi- 
tion has secured for him, and he bids his wife to know her duty 
henceforward to her supreme commander. This is one of man 
droll aspects in which the confusion between the two Sosias is 
presented. He as usual is afraid of her; but, before —— 
perceives that she is afraid of him. Comicalities have 


accumulated in successive a of the story. But the . 


language is Dryden’s own, and the prose is in its way as rous 
as the poetry. Alcmena, as we have seen, has quarrelled with the 
real Amphitryon, so that when Jupiter appears in his likeness he 
meets with a cold reception, She goes indoors, forbidding the 
supposed Amphitryon to follow. Jvpiter, however, knows woman’s 
nature too well to obey :— 
Forbidding me to follow, she invites me. 
This is the mould of which I made the sex ; 
I gave them but one tongue to say us Nay, 
And two kind eyes to grant. 
Jupiter, to make things pleasant, orders a banquet, and presently, 
a dispute the two to the hand 
Alcmena, the real Sosia proposes that test which has passed from 
Moliére’s play into the category of proverbs :— aye 
Le véritable Amphitryon 
Est l’Amphitryon ov dine. 


This is a case too nice for v sight. 

But let me come, my heart will guide my eyes 

To point, and tremble to its proper choice. 
But she chooses wrongly. In the end Jupiter declares hi 
blesses the lovers, and returns to heaven. ‘The thunder which 
accompanies this explanation is said to be Juno scolding her truant 
husband. The play is well performed, and is therefore irresistibly 
amusing. 

It . satisfactory to observe that this revival of Dryden has 
taken eve while plays of Sheridan and Shakspeare are being 
formed nightly with good results. We spoke some time of 
the performance, which still continues, of the School for Scandal at 
one theatre in the Strand; and now the Critic is attracting over- 
flowing houses at another. It would be superfluous to praise the 
acting of Mr. Charles Mathews as Puff; and we can only lament 
that the highest finish of art should be inevitably eogans ange by 
advance of years. ee of Mr. Mathews is now so large that 
his future must n ily be small, But let us enjoy his present 
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while we may. The Critic as now acted is somewhat deformed 
by what is called “ gag,” and we think that Mr. Mathews owes it 
to himself to insist upon the abolition of that miserable attempt at 
& joke which is founded on the mispronunciation of the word 
“beacon.” Some of the additions to Sheridan’s text might, how- 
ever, be defended on the ground that they have been sug- 
gested by mistakes made in rehearsal of this or other plays; 
and it may be remarked that mistakes equally ludicrous have 
occurred in actual performances, as is well known to every one 
acquainted with the traditions of the stage. It was at a time 
when the legitimate drama was comparatively flourishing that an 
actor of good presence and rather feeble parts, being entrusted with 
the character of King Henry VIIL., listened with stolid visage to 
the magnificent prophecy by Cranmer of the greatness of Queen 
Elizabeth, and then ejaculated, “ Oh, Lord! Archbishop, thou hast 
made menowa man.” Sheridan himself would nothave disdained to 
import a grotesque blunder like this into his play, and indeed the 
amusing complaint of Whiskerandos, that “he can’t stay dying all 
night,” is said to have been suggested by an actual occurrence. 
The justification which Puff offers of Lord Burleigh’s silence may 
suggest to the audience that the speeches of some of the successors 
of Lord Burleigh could not be justified so easily. Puff thinks it 
very unlikely that a Minister with the whole affairs of the 
nation on his head should have time to talk. The nation 
may sometimes wish that Puff in this particular were right. 
The final tableau is rendered imperfect by the non-appearance 
of Thames with his banks both on one side, as directed 
by the author; but perhaps it was felt that Thames and his 
banks have become, in the progress of civilization, somewhat un- 
sightly objects. Indeed it is almost pathetic to observe the fond- 
ness which poets and playwrights of former generations cherished 
for those. beauties of the Thames which have now been almost 
destroyed. The poetry of Dryden is not too familiar to modern 
ears, and therefore we will quote some lines of his on the “ Maiden 
Queen ” London, after the great fire :-— 

The silver Thames, her own domestic flood, 

Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train ; 

And often wind, as of his mistress proud, 

With longing eyes to see her face again. 
But the banks of Thames would now require to be represented, 
not by an alder and a villa, as Sheridan proposed, but by a sewage 
outfall and a bone-boiling establishment. Considering the success 
with which Sheridan’s plays are now being performed, it might 
be worth while to try the experiment of agony, | the Duenna. 
That favourite of our grandfathers, “By him we love offended,” 


has been long unheard upon the modern stage, which certainly 
is not too rich in comic opera of native growth. 


REVIEWS. 


GARETH AND LYNETTE* 
HE admirers of Mr. Tennyson will learn from a preliminary 


note, not without satisfaction, that the new poem completes, | 


as second in the series, the Idyls of the King. It is characteristic 
of genius to become enamoured, if not of its own creations, at least 
of the circumstances, occasions, and topics which have long fur- 
nished it with employment. To minds which have been other- 
wise occupied the legend of Arthur seems too thin and unsub- 
stantial to deserve further elaboration or revival ; nor can they fail 
to observe that the poet has sometimes attached an intrinsic and 
independent importance to matters which derive their sole interest 
and value from the casual impression which they have made on 
his own imagination and sympathy. The original introduction to 
the Morte d’Arthw, now after many years undeservedly sup- 
ressed, accurately indicated the true relation of ancient fable to 
modern thought. The poem which survived the supposed con- 
flagration of eleven books of an epic on King Arthur is still un- 
yg in symmetry, in propriety, and in aptness of treatment, 
and only a younger generation of readers will be reconciled to the 
machinery by which it has been adjusted into its place in the 
intermittent narrative of the reign of Arthur. At a much later 
period four fragments composed in a different key were added to 
the cycle. Except for the few who might share the poet’s interest 
in the old story, the episode of Enid seemed neither relevant nor 
in itself agreeable: and Elaine, though it became highly popular, 
was far less picturesque than the early version of the tale in The 
Lady of Shalott. The poem of Vivien, though some moral 
purists have thought it questionable in tendency, is one of the 
most perfect of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s poems, and it has the great merit 
of being modern in its tone and purpose, notwithstanding the strange 
and fantastic nature of the adventures and traditions which it records. 
In Guinevere the author of the Idyls completed the summit of 
the entire poem, which he has since adorned with minor decora- 
tions of various and disputable quality. The story of Gareth and 
Lynette, which occupies the latest niche in the edifice, is for the 
most part graceful, highly finished in composition, and sufficient] 
amusing to engage the attention without painful effort. Garet 
happily became a Knight of the Round Table in the pre-licentious 
riod of Arthur’s reign, when the relations between Lancelot and 
uinevere were unformed or unknown, and when Tristram had 
not yet sailed on his ill-omened voyage from Ireland with Ysolt. 


* Gareth and Lynette, §c. By Alfred Tennvson. D.C.L. Strahan & Co. 


The poem is consequently not encumbered either with 

p of particular vice, or with the 
and ascetic aspirations which offend the secular reader of the 7 
Grail. If Gareth’s proceedings are somewhat whimsj wy 
character is neither complicated nor profound, and none of the other 
personages of the tale provoke any strong emotion. In the entire 
absence of either intentional or unconscious imitation, Mr, Tenn, 

son has, in dealing with the legend of Arthur, gradually adopted 
something of the manner of Spenser. His knights have become 
as chimerical as the heroes of the Futry Queen; and if an 
or ay underlies the monotonous succession of their exploits 4 
easily escapes observation. Medieval warfare, or its image in 
fictions of chivalry, has during many ages been fortunate in its 

oets. Ariosto, Chaucer, and Spenser were, after a long interval, 
followed by Scott; and probably Mr. Tennyson, who has re. 
modelled the method of treatment after his own fashion, will be 
the last of the race. 

The subject in itself seems not inexhaustible, nor even sys. 
ceptible of more thana limited number of combinations. Tristram 
Shandy reduced love stories to their simplest form in the 
brief tale of “Amandus and Amanda,” who parted, he East 
and she West, each ignorant of the other’s course, till, after 
Amandus had been kept prisoner for twenty years in Moroceo, 
while Amanda .wandered disconsolate in search of him, at last, 
“ going round and round and round the world, chance unexpectedly 
bringing them at the same moment of the night, though by diffe- 
rent ways, to the gate of Lyons, their native city, and each in 
well-known accents crying out, Is Amandus, is my Amanda stil] 
alive? they fly into each other's arms, and both drop down dead 
for joy.” The materials of the poet of chivalry are still scantier; 
and it may be added that tournaments are obsolete, while yo 
people, though they may not be taken prisoners by the Turks, con- 
tinue to fallinlove. A knight, according to poetical tradition, was 
a strong man on a strong horse with a sword by his side, holding a 
= shod with steel in his hand, with which he incessantly thrust 

rom their saddles less virtuous opponents similarly equipped, or, 
if both fell, the good knight cut the other down with his sword, 
Whatever may have been the case in real life, the knight of fiction 
seldom incurred any danger, as he was for the most part assumed 
to be at least temporarily invincible. In the intervals of business 
his recreation consisted in precisely similar encounters; but at 
these times, as he fought with friends as good as himself instead of 
with caitiff enemies, he took his turn of rolling in the dust, 
Chaucer, who had seen many tournaments, makes the battle in the 
“Knight’s Tale” as vivid and as interesting as it might have appeared 
to Theseus and his guests at Athens. In Spenser's time it was 
still conventionally possible to cultivate a literary belief in shields 
and lances and the other apparatus of chivalry. To the present 
—- and to the poet of the Idyls the whole machinery of 
ighthood has become a mere shadow or an arbitrary kind of or- 
namental framework. Mr. Tennyson, in this respect also resem- 
bling Spenser, intimates his own consciousness of the unreality of 
his poetical fabric by using an archaic or artificial Janguage which 
must be intended to remind the reader that he is moving in a 
world of dreams. Until lately no poet used purer English; and 
when it pleases Mr. Tennyson to dispense with his temporary 
disguise of euphuism, he is still a master of idiomatic style. Itis 
unfortunate that among his devices for making his story fantastic 
he should use the singularly repulsive form of ye instead of youasa 
personal pronoun. A still stronger objection may be taken to the 
term knave as it is applied throughout the poem of Gareth and 
Lynette to a male kitchenmaid or odd man in the scullery. In 
modern English the term Anave, which is becoming rapidly ob- 
solete, is equivalent to rogue, rascal, or swindler. The intelligent 
readeris not bound to remember or to know that the word was 
once applied to a servant or person of low rank; and he may reason- 
ably complain of the shock to his taste as often as the description is 
applied to a person who is not accused or suspected of dishonesty, 
he ill-bred female scold who incessantly reproaches Gareth 
with his character of kitchen-knave would not have shrunk from 
any opprobrious appellation which might express her real or 
assumed contempt; but, whatever may have been the langu 
of Camelot in the days of King Arthur, the Knights of the 
Round Table, and the ladies with whom they associated, must for 
purposes of poetry be supposed to speak intelligible Mnglish, if 
not to observe the rules of good manners. 

The motives and conduct of all the persons of the story are, as 
in a fairy tale, entirely exempt from the laws of reason and 
common sense. Queen Bellicent, without meaning or object, after 
vainly endeavouring to keep hey Norval at Home, insists on his 
entering Arthur’s service in disguise as a servant in the kitchen. 
In this capacity Gareth incurs the ill-will of Sir Kaye, who is 
seneschal or house-steward of the establishment; and after & 
short period of probation, having been released by his mother 
from his promise, he applies to the King in the ordinary course 
for employment as an adventurer. A young lady immediately 
afterwards requests that Lancelot may be sent to relieve her sister 
from the persecution of certain discourteous knights; and to her 
Ss and not unnatural disgust, Gareth, still disguised as & 

itchen-knave, is told off for the duty. The appearaive of the young 
lady is described in the oddest manner which is perhaps to be 
found inall poetry. Her forehead was the colour of may-hlossom, 
her cheek of apple blossom, and she had 
Hawk eyes ; and lightly was her slender nose 
_ Tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower. 
Compilers of French dictionaries who have failed to find am 
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sh equivalent for the participle retroussé will henceforth be 
able to supply a translation in tip-tilted. The behaviour of Lynette 
js not less ar than the description of her nose. en 
Gareth appeared “shining in arms,” and told her that the quest 
or commission had been entrusted to him, 
She thereat, as one 
That smells a foul-flesh’d agaric in the holt, 
And deems it carrion of some woodland thing, 
Or shrew, or weasel, nipt her slender nose 
With petulant thumb and finger, shrilling “ Hence! 
Avoid, thou smellest all of kitchen grease,” 


ough her aversion yields, as might be ry sag to growin 
ee after each successive exploit of the knight, Tense 
with characteristic grace and delicacy continues to joke on the 
subject of kitchen grease, and nasty smells in general. The picture 
of a young lady holding her tip-tilted nose between her fingers 
to exclude an imaginary smell bears the same mysterious relation 
to art with the more grotesque faces which are sometimes carved 
on the corbels of Gothic arches. When she finally relents and 
logizes, Gareth eagerly assures her that no true knight ever 

takes offence at anything which a lady may say. In the intercourse 
of ordi civilized human beings, Lynette might probably have 
forgiven areth, but Gareth would not have forgotten the coarse- 
ness of Lynette :— 

The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne; 

But, O ye Nymphs, what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash your river Rhine ? 


It is unnecessary to say that Gareth overthrows three out of the 
four knights who keep Lynette’s sister in restraint and terror. 
The fourth knight turns out to be even less substantial than his 
brethren, and Gareth returns to Court in triumph according to 
the everyday practice of his brethren of the Round Table. a 
final touch the poet waves off the characters of the story into still 
further indistinctness by remarking that an older chronicler married 
Gareth to Lyonors, whom he had rescued, 


But he that told it later says Lynette. 


It might have been thought that Lynette’s history would have 
been as accurately remembered asthe shape of her nose. The later 
historian was perhaps not aware that she must have appeared to 
Gareth a singularly unattractive young woman. 


The allegorical character of the legend of Arthur is finely 
indicated in a description of the alternate appearance and dis- 
appearance of Camelot in a moving mist as Gareth and his com- 
panions approach the city. Through the gates they hear a burst 
of music, and an aged resident tells them, in answer to their in- 


quiries, that, 
___An ye heard a music, like enow 
They are building still, seeing the city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever, 


The three paradoxes which puzzled Gareth are to the readers of 
the Idyls both intelligible and true. The whole world of Came- 
lot and Arthur has up to this time been in building still, because 
it is built to a fine and creative music, and though it was never 
literally built at all, it is built for ever. During the lengthened 
elaboration of the series of poems the intention of the author has 
probably been from time to time modified, and the gradual change 
of purpose and treatment is not uninstructive to critics. Goethe 
devoted many more years to the composition of Faust, and be- 
tween the beginning and the end his spirit and manner underwent 
a more complete revolution. In all such cases it is the tenden 
of the imagination to become more subjective, and to analyse with 
greater subtlety the elements which were unconsciously embodied 
in the earlier part of the poem. It is difficult for the generation 
which has witnessed the growth of the composition to judge of its 
Lope Those who will hereafter Bf roach the Idyls will 
probably find that the different poems hi to the effect of the 
whole by illustration, relief, and contrast. No criticism can be 
more misleading or vexatious than an invidious comparison of the 
beginning of a poem with the middle or the end. The regret 
which may be justly felt at Mr. Tennyson’s abandonment of the 
metrical forms which delight the students of his earlier poems is 
faintly tempered by the inclusion in each of the Idyls of one 
short and finished lyric. In Gareth Lynette records her succes- 
sive changes of feeling to her champion, in words which might 
almost secure condonation for her previous language. When he 
has overthrown the first knight, who calls himself the Morning 
Star, she sings :— 

O morning star, that smilest in the blue, 

O star, my morning dream hath proven true, 

Smile sweetly, thou! my love hath smiled on me, 


pesren the Sun, who is the second knight, has fallen, she 


O sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain ; 
O moon, that layest all to sleep again, 
Shine sweetly ; twice my love hath smiled on me. 


O dewy flowers that open to the sun 
O dewy flowers that om when day is done, 
Blow sweetly ; twice my love hath smiled on me. 


O birds that warble to the morning sky, 
O birds that warble as the day goes by, 
Sing sweetly ; twice my love hath smiled on me. 


The third knight, calling himself the Evening Star, is defeated in 
his order; and the lady at last owns her conversion :— 

O trefoi klin, the rainy plain, 

rainbow, with three colours after rein, 

Shine sweetly ; thrice my love hath smiled on me, 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS—IRELAND.* 


RELAND has certainly its full share of attention given it in 
both the series of volumes issued under the superintendence 
of the Master of the Rolls. In spite of the great dearth of 
materials for Irish history, there have been four works published 
during the last six years, which refer almost entirely to Irish 
affairs, amongst the Chiro icles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and we have already two volumes of State cs 
amongst the Calendars comprising the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI., Mary I., and the first half of the reign of Elizabeth, 
independently of the five volumes of the Calendar of the Carew 
Papers, running over the same period and reaching to the accession 
of James I.; and probably Mr. Hamilton’s next volume, which is 
advertised as being in the press, will fill up the gap that remains 
between the conclusion of his second volume and the commence- 
ment of that which is now before us. 

We had read some way into the preface of the Calendar of the 
reign of James I. before we noticed the important words “ and 
elsewhere” on its title-page ; and very important words they are. At 
last we have got a volume which contains an analysis of all the 

pers relating to its subject and its period which are to be found 
in private or public libraries in England or Ireland. There will 
be no necessity for going over the ground again to publish what 
happens not to be in the Record Office, as we have so often com- 
plained with regard to the English Series of Foreign Papers relating 
to the reign of Elizabeth, which contains less than half—we do not 
know whether we might not with truth say less than a third—of 
the State Papers of the period that are known to exist. No such 
fault can be found with the present volume, which in this respect 
is all that can be desired. The editors have had leave to ransack 
public and private collections, and to bring together everything 
that could illustrate Irish history of the reign of JamesI. The 
result is the goodly volume before us, with its six hundred and 
odd pages of text, and a preface, exceeding a hundred pages, de- 
tailing the sources from which the papers analysed in the volume 
have been derived, and furnishing us with useful and interesting 
information as to the manuscripts themselves, and the mode 
in which they have reached their present resting-places after 
the somewhat erratic course which some of them have taken. 
Instead, then, of the marginal references, like those of the 
English Calendars of the same period, being restricted to a 
description of the number of the volume in the Record Office 
from which they are taken, we have twenty or thirty different 
collections pointed out in the course of this single volume from 
which the documents are derived. And thus, whilst the Calendar 
of State Papers for England of the same date occupies scarcely 
a third of the space which the editors of this volume have given 
to Irish papers, the contrast in the method adopted for illustrating 
English and Irish history is placed in a very strong light. It has 
to be remembered also that e sources for information in the case 
of Ireland are very scanty, whereas for England they are abun- 
dant ; and we are the more grateful to the editors of this volume 
for the trouble they have taken in analysing the documents at 
such great length when we compare a with the m 
epitomes which have been given in some of the corresponding 
volumes of the English Series. The absurdity of the variety of 
system adopted in regard to the sources from which calendarers 
are allowed to derive their papers, and the want of control exer- 
cised over the amount of analysis which is to be considered 
pe cannot be tuo often insisted on till the anomaly is cor- 
rected. 

We shall take another opportunity of drawing our readers’ 
attention to the mass of useful and entirely new information 
contained in the text of this volume, and shall confine our remarks 
for the present to the preface, which gives a summary of the 
successful researches which the editors have made after original 
papers and contemporary copies which throw light on the history 
of Ireland during the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Some of the information is of course accessible elsewhere, but the 
editors have not scrupled to insert a good deal of what is already 
known to those who are conversant with such matters in the midst 
of the details of their own discoveries, and thus we have a com- 
plete description of all the known sources of Irish history of the 
period. In writing their elaborate description of these sources they 
admit that they have sacrificed what they seem at first to have 
intended to prefix to their Calendar. They say :— 

The length to which this account of the sources from which the materials 
of this volume have been derived has run compels us to reserve for another 
occasion our intended review of the nature of its contents, and of its bearing 
upon the history of the important reign of James I., which may almost be 
said to have shaped all the later destinies of Ireland. ‘The volume embraces 
the papers of the first three and a half years of the reign beginning March 


* Calendar of the State Papers, relating to Ireland, of the Reign of 
James I., 1603-1606. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, and 
elsewhere. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Russell, D.D., and John P. Prendergast, 
Esq Barrister-at-Law. Under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. London: Longmans & Co,, &c. 1872. 
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24, 1603, with the proclamation declaring the undoubted right of our 
Sovereign Lord King Jatses to the crown of the realm of England and 
Ireland, and ending with the last day of October 1606. The papers thus 
extend over the Lord-Lieutenancy of Lord Mountjoy (with Sir George Carey 
and Sir Arthur Chichester successively as Lord Deputy) and the commence- 
ment of the independent Lord Deputyship of Chichester. 


Independently of the valuable information we have thus gained 
we cannot but rejoice in the fact that the editors have beea 
obliged to defer their summary view of its contents to the com- 
mencement of another volume. Not only will there be the 
advaritage of a general conspectus of a longer period of time, but 
by the time they have completed their next volume they them- 
selves will be much more competent to the task than they can 
possibiy be at this moment. e may almost | that everything 
about Ireland has yet to be taught and learned, and the preface 
to the next volume will probably enlighten us about many points 
of which we know nothing, and about others concerning which 
even the present editors are considerably in the dark. 

Most people know the fate that has from time to time attended 
large collections of books and manuscripts from the depreda- 
tions of fire. Independently of accidental conflagrations, there 
have not been wanting people in modern times to imitate the 
fanatical zeal of the Caliph Omar in destroying the Library of 
Alexandria, and perhaps more instances of this kind may yet be 
found out to account for the extraordinary paucity of public regis- 
ters and other documents in Ireland. Meanwhile we may observe 
that Irish as well as English repositories have suffered from a 
very different cause. There can be little doubt that many papers 
originally in our own State Paper Office have been stolen by those 
who well knew their value, to enrich their own private collections. 
Even before Mr. Brewer’s publication of his preface to his Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, it must have been pretty clear to any one 
who had turned over afew of the volumes of the Cotton Collection 
that many of the papers in that library must have once belonged to 
the State, and that they could not have come to be where they now 
are except through fraud or negligence. We are not concerned to 
attack or defend the character of Sir Robert Cotton, our present 
business being only with the Irish papers which have found their 
way into his magnificent collection. The arguments for his guilt 
or innocence have been handled by Mr. Edwards in his Founders 
of the British Museum; and the editors of the present volume are 
1 s influenced in the lenient view they take of the case by 

eir keen sense of the undoubted advantage that has accrued to 
the public by the bringing together from various sources so many 
documents which, but for the industry of Sir Robert Cotton, 
whether honest or dishonest, would in all probability have 
perished. The discussion of the subject, as far as the present 
volume is concerned, arises out of a description of one of the 
volumes of that library, entitled “ Titus B. X.,” which consists 
wholly of Irish papers; most of which are of an official character, 
and must once a belonged to the State, though there are no 
means now existing of tracing them from their proper home to 
their present domicile. We need say no more of this volume, for 
it is chiefly concerned with the few years of James’s reign, which 
will be chronicled in the second volume of these State Papers, 
there being not more than three or four papers which relate to the 
years 1603-1606. 

A few papers relating to Irish history are supplied by the 
Lansdowne Collection, and a few exist in the Harleian, and some 
also in the so-called Sloane MSS. Of the Carew Papers at Lam- 
peth we need say nothing here. Our readers have been already 
made acquainted with their value in some reviews which we have 

fore now given of the Carew Calendars, as published by Pro- 
fessor Brewer and Mr. Bullen (see Saturday Review for September 
2? 1868, July 31, 1869, and February 24, 1870). The Carte 

lection in the Bodleian furnishes but few materials for this 
reign, the “Ormonde Papers” properly so called referring to a 
later period, and oniy one volume (the 30th) contains anything 
worth noting as relating to the reign of James I.; the “Chichester 
Collection,” which forms Volumes LXI. and LXII. of the General 
Series, chiefly relating to a period subsequent to the date of the 
last document calendared in this volume. 

Ireland itself is remarkably wanting in original State Papers. 
Unfortunately, say the editors, between losses by fire and losses by 
spoliation, there is almost an utter blank of books, letters, and 
other records of the Council prior to the year 1711. Two 
Council Books only have survived—one belonging to the Royal 
Trish Academy, which comprises the period from May 27, 1556, 
to March 15, 1571, and the other bought for the Government by 
a late Under-Secretary in Ireland, which still remains in the State 
Paper Office in Dublin Castle. This is of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and of course neither of them was available for this volume, 
though their contents ought undoubtedly to have appeared in an 
earlier volume of Irish State Papers, if the researches of the 
calendarers had not been unfortunately limited to the Public 
Record Office. There is the same lack of pa in the Chief 
Secretary’s Office in Dublin Castle, and thus the Dublin Public 
Record Office would have been wholly destitute of documents 
anterior to the Revolution if it had not been for the accidental 
recovery of the so-called Philadelphia Papers. The history of 
their recovery is so curious that we must say a few words about 
it. They were sent asa gift to the Public Library Company at 
Philadelphia by a grandson of a former Lord High Chancellor of 
Treland, just as he was leaving America. They are supposed to 
have been committed on the flight of Tones Ti. to the custody 


of his Chancellor, in whose family they remained from that time 
till his descendant presented them to the Library, not deem: 
that the dynasty which replaced the Stuarts on the throne 
England had any right to the possession of them, They Were 
entirely forgotten till the librarian, the father of the 
librarian, Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, had them arranged, bound and 
catalogued. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, happening to see them, Rich 
nized them as belonging to the English national archives, ang 
suggested that they should be restored to their original owners, 
An offer to this effect was most generously made by the Directo, 
and they were transferred, after transcripts had been made of 
them, to the Record Office at Dublin. The account of the pr. 
sentation of these papers is given from the Atlantic Moy 
Magazine for March 1868 ; but the editors think it more 
bable that these documents, which cover the whole period of Si 
Arthur Chichester’s administration, once belonged to Sir Arthy 
himself, and had at some time or other got out of the handy 
of his representatives. Whatever may be the account of the 
matter, their recovery is sufficiently curious, and suggests how 
many more valuable documents relating to Ireland, and still mor 
as regards English history, may yet find their way back to ther 
proper places. 

e must reserve for another article our account of Irish affaizg 
during the first three and a half years of James I.’s reign, 


(To be continued.) 


ESSAYS OF A BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURER. 
WV R. SARGANT continues his series of essays, and continngg 

to show much the same qualities of style and thought. The 
volume now before us can scarcely be described as light readi 
It is composed of two essays. The first deals with the well-wom 
questions at issue between the Education League and their Op- 
ponents, whilst the second, and by far the longest, is devoted to 
the theory and history of the Poor-laws. We may at once wam 
off all persons who share Mr. Carlyle’s antipathy to “ the dismal 
science.” Mr. Sargant cares nothing for the picturesque or the 
sentimental view of things. He rests his arguments upon facts 
and statistics, and appeals to our common sense rather than to our 
imagination. We are, we hope, sufficiently catholic in our g 
pathies to be sensible of the merits of both methods of treat 
ment; and, though Mr, Sargant’s writings are occasionally ag 
depressing as most of the effusions of what may be called the high- 
and-dry school of political economists, we will endeavour to do 
justice to their good sense, and admit that they supply a useful 
corrective to the arguments of more passionate writers. He falls 
occasionally into platitudes from an excessive fear of eccentricity, 
and such a statement as the following seems to us scarcely wo 
putting forward at the present day :—“The School Boards,” he 
says, “have been established for the purpose of educating the 
people. To a considerable extent they will accomplish this 
object. But they would have accomplished it more easily and 
more generally if sectarian bitterness had not intruded itself.” 
Nothing can be truer; a proposition of Euclid is not more 
undeniable ; but are not such truths a little too obvious? Mr, 
Sargant might add that men might be happier if they 
never had the toothache, that our pockets would + safer if it 
were not for thieves, and that drunkenness would be less pre 
valent if there were no intoxicating liquors. We all know the 
evils of “ sectarian bitterness,” and the knowledge may be 
safely assumed in any argument without explicit statement. The 
essay of which this passage forms a part contains a good many 
better things, but perhaps it would be a little more likely to 
convert some of the “ irreconcilables ” if they had not, in one form 
or other, heard the same arguments repeated several hundred 
times, and frequently, we must add, expressed with more power 
and vivacity. 

We are inclined, therefore, to prefer Mr. Sargant’s essay on the 
Poor-laws, which, if it is sometimes commonplace and sometimes 
traverses very familiar ground, has the merit of attacking some 
of the common assumptions of political economists. Whether 
right or wrong, a calm argument against any accepted prin- 
ciple is apt to be useful, for it induces us at least to 
test the soundness of conclusions in which we have pro- 
bably acquiesced from intellectual indolence. The theorems of 
economists are frequently propounded with a confidence whi 
would be more appropriate if it rested on claims to infalli- 
bility; and most people find it easier to submit than to — - 
the trouble of probing their convictions to the bottom. M 
Sargant’s arguments are chiefly directed against the /aissea-faire 
principle as applied to the Poor-laws. In spite of the high autho- 
rities by which the whole system has been summarily condemned 
as essentially demoralizing, Mr. Sargant is strongly in favour of 
a Poor-law; and he sums up his conclusions in the two maxims, 
“Help the poor and they will help themselves,” and “So help 
the poor that they shall help themselves.” The two, it may 
be observed, are not perfectly consistent, for the first seems to 
assert that all external help will encourage self-help, w 
the second obviously admits that there are some kinds of ex- 
ternal help which would discourage self-help. Mr. S 
throughout his essay insists chiefly upon the first, and by 


* Essays of a Birmingham Manufacturer. By W.L. Sargant. Vol. IV. 
London: “Wiliams & Norgate. 1872. 
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less sound, of these propositions. We are willing, 
ver, to interpret him by himself, and to assume that he 
ve means that we should help the poor judiciously. From 
‘onal forgetfulness of the a qualification of his 
heis apt to overlook the real difficulty of the problem ; and 
po! we agree to all that he say yet we are left in some doubt 
to the conditions which would secure that public charity 
should not increase the evil it is meant to cure. 

Let us first endeavour to state his argument. Mr. Sargant’s 
pain is to show by an appeal to facts, and especially by 
, comparison of the English, Irish, and Scotch histories, that 
the Poor-law has not had the effect generally attributed to it, of 
injuring the spirit of independence of the lower classes. Now no- 
body knows better than Mr. Sargant the necessity of treating such 

fies with extreme care. So many eauses contribute to pro- 

any given social state, that there is the utmost risk of error 
when we lay our finger upon any particular element in the total 
result, and assert it to be the predominating influence. Many 
itical economists consider the difficulty to be so great that we 
wld abandon the historical method altogether, and proceed from 
jpriort considerations. At any rate we are entitled to require 
from Mr. Sargant, as an experienced reasoner on such matters, the 
adherence to a very severe standard of proof. Some of his state- 
ments seem to indicate a omg? laxity than we should have ex- 
in this matter, When, for example, he wishes to describe 
the state of the poor before the enactment of the 43rd Elizabeth, 
he refers to the following authorities :—Nicholls’s English Poor- 
law, Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame, a passage quoted by Nicholls froma 
book published in Pts Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel, and Mr. Thorn- 
Shakspeare’s England. Thisisarather queer collection of mate- 
rials upon which to found a theory as to the history of English 
poverty, and especially queer in the writings of a severe statisti- 
cian. The passage, however, is not one upon which Mr. Sargant 
builds to any extent, and we will proceed to matters which affect 
his argument more seriously. Mr. Sargant compares England with 
Scotland, Scotland being a country in which the right to assistance 
was always ‘denied, although there was a kind of rudimentary 
Poor-law. In spite of this, there was in Scotland a good deal of 
licensed beggary, and relief was given to some extent in cases of 
temporary distress. In 1783 there was much distress in the High- 
imds, and in many parts of the country many people were starved 
or reduced to beggary. Again, in 1819, the artisans of Paisley 
were thrown out of employment. Though they had never been 
corrupted by a Poor-law, they were broken down by their misfor- 
and are described by 2 apes po as having entirely lost self- 
t and become desponding and reckless, ‘“ Where,” asks Mr. 
t, after describing their misfortunes, and the result, “where are 
the thrift, the foresight, the resolute struggle, the proud inde- 
Epics, promised us as results of stern denial of legal relief?” 
thus proving that there were improvidence and beg, in 
Scotland, which had no Poor-law, as well as in England which 
had one, Mr, Sargant makes another point. A Poor-law has been 
attacked as tending to stimulate population and lower wages, He 
shows from the census returns that population increased more 
rapidly from 1801 to 1841, before the new Scotch Poor-law 
was in force, than after its enactment from 1841 to 1861; and 
further, that the rate of farm wages, which was formerly lower 
in Scotland than in England, has risen to the English rate. He 
does not state ay. gaa and we are not able to say at the 
moment, whether the rate of wages in Scotland has risen more 
rapidly since the enactment of the Poor-law than before it, 
though this is obviously an essential part of the argument. Mr. 
7 ap however, adds that he does not infer that the enactment 
of the new Poor-law has caused a rise in wages, but only that it 
ee prevented it, “as it ought to have done, according to 
us, 


Let us now look at this argument a little more closely, One or 
two points are obvious at first sight. Mr. Sargant refers both to 
the Highlands and the Lowlands, which are inhabited by popu- 
lations differing in innumerable circumstances as well as in the 
presence or the absence of the Poor-laws. The distress prevalent 
amongst the indolent and shiftless Highlanders may be explained 
by fifty different causes entirely unconnected with the Poor-laws. 
All that Mr. Sargant’s case proves is what no human being would 
deny—namely, that the absence of the Poor-law is not a sufficient 
preventive of poverty. People may be wretched and starving 
if they have never even heard of such an arrangement. That 
such a fact should be regarded as worth proving is an odd 
illustration of the state of mind of some political economists, 
who have limited their field of observation so narrowly 
a to divide the whole human race into those which have, 
and those which have not, a Poor-law. But to any more philoso- 
phical observers the remark is by itself useless; and the same 

may be said of Mr. Sargant’s whole argument about Ireland. 

t was the cause of Irish distress? is a question not likely to 
be settled in an article, or in a volume, or even in a library of 
Volumes; but the bare fact that the Irish were miserably poor, 
though they had no Poor-law, has surely no bearing whatever on 
the question. The Poor-law may be demoralizing, though there 
may be innumerable other means of demoralizing wae le, and 
the only difficulty in the case of Ireland is to say w ich out of 
many causes was the most effective. To return, however, to the 
tase of Scotland. Mr. Sargant next alleges that the people of 

ey had not been rendered independent by the absence 
of @ Poor-law. We can easily believe it; and we confess 


our ignorance as to other causes which may have demo- 
ralized them. ‘Without a careful examination of the circum- 
stances of the particular case, it is impossible to draw from it 
any sound inferences. Meanwhile nothing that Mr. Sargant says 
tends to invalidate the general argument which his opponents 
would draw from the case of Scotland. Scotland, = would 
say, is naturally a far poorer country than England. Far less 
wealth has been accumulated there until the present 4 ™ The 
rate of wages was naturally lower in consequence. And yet, if 
we compare the Scotch and English lower classes, few peo 
will deny that the Scotch were far the more independent, 
thrifty, and best educated of the two, A particular in- 
stance like that of Paisley is quite insufficient to in- 
validate this general statement. ow, though other causes 
may have co-operated in this result to any extent, which it 
would require the labours of years to determine, we may still say 
that the facts correspond as fairly as could be expected to the theory. 
The English labourer has been exposed for many generations 
to a demoralizing influence from which the labourer has been free 
in Scotland ; and, on the whole, he is far less provident. To prove, 
as Mr. Sargant proves, that Friendly Societies are prevalent in Eng- 
land, proves nothing against this. Their popularity may be ex- 
plained partly by the earlier growth of ¢ towns in England, 
partly by the very fact that the individual Englishman was less in- 
dependent, and by other causes which might appear on examina- 
tion. But we take it to be undeniable that the average Scotch- 
man is more thrifty than the average Englishman, and that. 
this characteristic accompanies the absence of any m of 
forced charity. If the two phenomena do not correspond as cause 
and effect, they at least harmonize as closely as one could 
expect with the theory. The same may be said of France as 
compared with England. No one will deny what Mr. Sargant 
proves with superfluous care, that there is much poverty 
in Paris and much misery in the provinces. Yet, on the whole, 
we may safely say of the Frenchman as of the Scotchman, that he 
is far less wasteful and improvident than the Englishman, 
that is quite enough for the economist. The Poor-law, in short, 
— stimulate poverty without being the only cause of poverty 
and much greater thriftiness than that of the lish labourer 
may be an insufficient safeguard against misery. This is most of 
what Mr. Sargant seems to us to prove by his argument, and we 
know not why any one should be concerned to deny it. Poverty 
co-exists in England with a Pocr-law; in Scotland and Ireland 
with the absence of a Poor-law. That is perfectly true; but 
it is also true that England differs from Scotland and Ireland 
in innumerable circumstances, many of which give it far greater 
opportunities of acquiring wealth, and therefore, we might have 
supposed, of suppressing poverty ; whereas Mr. Sargant’s 

seems to assume that in other respects the three countries were 
precisely on a par. 

We will of that, inadequate as his reasoning appears 
to us, he makes many useful observations, and he goes far to prove 
something, though not all which he seeks to prove. He shows, 
in the case of Paisley and elsewhere, that a policy of doing nothing 
may be as fatal to a spirit of independence as a policy of doing 
too much. Help at the right time and in the right degree my 
save people from the reckless and er state of mind whi 
grows out of extrememisery; and we fully agree with Mr. Sargant’s 
conclusion that the aissez-faire doctrine is radically unsati ° 
The Poor-law, we are ready to admit, should be improved and 
guarded, rather than abolished, and we cannot get rid of our re=- 
sponsibility on the easy terms of teaching people by starvation. 
The lessons of that master are not altogether improving. How 
to avoid the evils which accompany a bad administration of the 
Poor-law is a problem which can only be solved by experience. 
Mr. Sargant makes some useful remarks on the subject, though 
he does not give any systematic theory, ~ ~ 


MASON’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 

Le time back, after we had reviewed Dr. Morris’s 
Historical Outlines of English Accidence in the terms which 

we thought it deserved, we were taken to task by one of those pri- 
vate censors who are good enough from time to time to teach us 
the way wherein we should go, for not oe done justice to. a 
grammar by Mr. Mason, which we were told had gone through a 
great number of editions, but which, either through our fault or 
our bad luck, we happened not to have seen or eard of. We 
were told that we ought not to have given Dr. Morris the credit 
of putting out the first account, at once popular and scientific, of 
the origin and history of the English language, because Mr. 
Mason had done it before him. We have since received a book 
which now lies before us, but we conceive that this is not the 
*book in which, as we were told, Mr. Mason had been beforehand 
with Dr. Morris, The fly-sheet of the present little book tells us 
that the Outlines of English Grammar are “intended to replace 
the author’s First Steps in English Grammar” ; and it also adver- 
tises other books by Mr. Mason, as First Notions of Grammar for 
Young Learners, and the seventeenth edition of English Grammar, 
the Grammatical Analysis.” This last, we 
suspect, is the book which we ought to have seen before we re- 
viewed Dr. Morris, but unluckily we have not seen it yet. It 


* Outlines For the use of Junior Classes. By 
C. P. Mason, don: Bell & Daldy. 1872. 
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is not however likely that we shall do Mr. Mason any injustice 
18 


which was published before Dr. Morris’s. We therefore cannot 
be doing him wrong if we judge Mr. Mason by a book published 
since Dr. Morris’s. Mr. Mason may have advanced since Dr. Morris 
wrote ; he is not likely to have gone back. We think then that we 
are really judging Mr. Mason by a very favourable standard when 
we compare his present views with those of Dr. Morris. And we 
feel no doubt at all when we say that in the book now before us, 
which has appeared, or which has at any rate reached us since 
Dr. Morris’s, Mr. Mason is years and years behind the writer 
with whom we are asked to compare him. Let usdo Mr. Mason 
every justice. If he is years and years behind Dr. Morris, he is 
years and years ahead of the common catchpenny grammars 
which he has doubtless wished to displace, and which, except on 
the principle that no bread is better than half a loaf, he must 
have done great good by displacing. Mr. Mason will perhaps 
think it so obvious as hardly to amount to a compliment if 
we say that he is s in advance of that Lindley Murray 
who, we believe, still lingers on in establishments for young 
ladies. The Preliminary Notice with which Mr. Mason begins 
contains statements which are in themselves as scientific and as 
thoroughly to the purpose as anything that Dr. Morris could 
say. e difference is that Mr. Mason’s Preliminary Notice 
and its scientific statements seem to stand all by them- 
selves, and to have had no effect on the general course of his 
book. Dr. Morris keeps his scientific method ever at hand; it 
is at work from the first sentence of his book to the last. Mr. 
Mason seems to keep his scientific method in his pocket, and only 
to take it.out now and then, especially in his Preliminary Notice. 
Dr. Morris’s book shows plainly that it was written throughout 
under the guidance of the scientific method. Mr. Mason’s book 
reads as if it were written in a non-scientific fashion, and then had 
some things added and altered to bring it up to the scientific level. 
We cannot read a page of Dr. Morris without feeling at every step 
that the English language has a history, and what that history is. 
With Mr. Mason references to the history of the language are only 
scattered here and there, as a kind of reminder that the subject 
ought not to be forgotten altogether. It may be said that Dr. 
Morris’s object is —— historical, whilst Mr. Mason’s is simp] 
grammatical; and moreover that Mr. Mason’s book is on a muc 
smaller scale than that of Dr. Morris. But then we hold that 
any grammar ought to be historical. We believe too that a rudi- 
mentary historical grammar need not be any bigger than Mr. 
Mason’s book, and we are glad to hope from what Dr. Morris says 
in his larger work that he is engaged in making something of the 
kind himself. Mr. Mason’s Preliminary Notice is a vast improve- 
ment on anything of the kind that could have been written 
even a few years back. But, standing as it does all by itself, 
it could not, even if it were itself absolutely without objec- 
tion, do the same work as the constant reference to the his- 
tory of the language which runs through the whole of Dr. 
Morris’s book. And we must say that even the Preliminary 
Notice is not absolutely without objection. Our objections are so 
slight, the statement is so far above the’average, that, if we had 
not been challenged to compare Dr. Morris and Mr. Mason, we 
might not have been disposed to make any objections at all. 
But we have been challenged, so we must have our say. It is 
a great thing to have a clear statement of the real relations 
between the different languages—Celtic, Latin, Teutonic, and 
Romance—which have been at any time spoken in Britain. 
And this Mr. Mason gives us just as much as Dr. Morris. It 
is comforting to read sucha statement of things as the follow- 
ing :— 
The Saxons and Angles, who conquered and took possession of the greater 
of Britain in the fifth century, were a Teutonic race, coming from the 
lowland region in the north-western part of Germany. They spoke a lan- 
* guage belonging to the Low German division of the Teutonic dialects, and 
akin to Frisian, Dutch, Platt-Deutsch, and Moeso-Gothic. These Teutonic 
invaders, or at all events a large portion of them, called themselves 
am their language English, and their new country England (Angle- 


The Keltic Britons did not adopt the language of their Teutonic con- 
querors. They were for the most part either extirpated, or driven into the 
remote, mountainous corners of the island, where they continued to use 
their own Keltic speech. The Saxons, however, adopted a few Keltic words 
from such Britons as they kept among them as slaves or wives. English 
was established as the predominant language in our island from the Firth of 
Forth to the English Channel, and has maintained its existence and position 
in unbroken continuity to the present time. Modern English is only a 
somewhat altered form of the language which was brought into England by 
the Saxons and Angles. 


Than this we can hardly wish for anything better; but it is 
a pity to spoil it in the very next sentence by going on to 
say :— 

The framework of the language is still purely Saxon, but the Saxon forms 


have been somewhat changed in the course of time, aud many words of 
foreign origin have been adopted. 


In this way Mr. Mason, having grasped, as we have seen, the 
mysterious truth that Englishmen are Englishmen, cannot 
consistently abide in this faith, but goes on through all the rest 
of the Preliminary Notice = the old blundering way about 
the Saxons doing this and that, how “ the two chief constituents 
ef modern English are Saxon and Latin,” how “the bulk of the 
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and so forth, in the style of our grandmothers. We think re 


off from the promise of the first extract which we made. But it 
is really sad when Mr. Mason comes to the cases and num 
and loses the golden chance of explaining their real history 
relations, which might have been explained in a very few lines, Our 
still abiding Aryan genitive, our one coal that is left, is gure} 
altogether quenched when Mr. Mason can find nothing better to 
say about it than this:— 

The possessive case, in the singular number, and in those plurals which 
end in any other letter than s,is formed by adding the letter s with an 
apostrophe before it (thus, ’s) to the nominative case; as John’s, men’s, 
geese 

Or again, why should any one say that one mode of forming the 
plural is by simply adding the letter s, and another mode by addi 
es, to the singular? How could any man withstand the temptation 
of saying a word or two on the history of plurals? And it is 
simply absurd to call these two distinct ways of forming the 
plural, alongside of the third way in en, and the fourth way 
changing the vowel. Sometimes Mr. Mason gives us the ion 
or quasi-scientific way of putting things, unequally yoked with the 
utterly unscientific. Take this specimen :— 

Verbs of the strong and mixed conjugations belong to the Saxon element 
of English, as do also a good many verbs of the weak formation. Verbs of 
Latin origin are of the weak formation. 

Those verbs which form their past indefinite tense and past participle by 
the simple addition of d, ed, or ¢, are called regular verbs. All others are 
— together as irregular verbs, because they are not formed according to 
one e. 


One would almost think that Mr. Mason first wrote the bit about 
the strong and weak forms because he knew it to be right, and then 
added the bit about “regular ”’ and “irregular” because he knew 
that the schoolmaster and schoolmistress would not be satisfied 
without something of the kind. 

At the end we get an Appendix on “ Derivation,” useful 
enotgh if Mr. Mason would not upset the good which he did at 
the beginning by talking about “ Saxon elements of English,” 
And the following remark is beyond us :— 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that a word taken from the 

French language is rily of classical origin. Some writers forget that 
the Franks and Normans were of Teutonic origin. 
Does this refer to the small but very interesting class of words 
which have got from Frankish into French and thence from French 
into English? Such is Marshal. Such again are several words 
which we thus have in two shapes—their natural English = 
and their French shape—like ward and guard, wise and guise. Mr. 
Mason seems not to commit himself to any view about chureh, and 
he leaves out the one word which English—and most other 
European languages—have got from the Greek without coming 
through the Latin, the word gu/f. And we must above all things 
protest against the good English word “waste” being called a 
derivation from “ vastus.” For this we can only suggest a term 
of banishment, to be spent “ on anre weestre ceastre.”, 

On the whole, Mr. Mason’s little book would, some time back, 
have been a decided advance. But it certainly is not wise to put 
it into competition with Dr, Morris’s book, 


SHELLEY’S BIRDS OF EGYPT.* 


OMBINING the tastes of a naturalist with those of 8 
sportsman, Captain Shelley has turned to admirable account 
the opportunities atforded by three successive seasons in Egypt 
The spoils of his gun have resulted in a more complete collection 
than has ever yet been formed of the various species of birds to be 
met with between the Mediterranean and the Second Cataract, 
within which limits his observations have been confined. Having 
thus amassed no less than a thousand skins, he has drawn chiefly 
upon the knowledge accumulated by him on the spot for the 
classification and description of the typical specimens. ‘The result 
lies before us in a volume which supplies a very full and accurate 
list of the ornithology of Egypt, and which will serve in the hands 
of future travellers and collectors as a basis for still more 
exact and exhaustive study of the avifauna of that country. Of the 
most rare or characteristic varieties, fourteen have been very wel 
figured in colours, some of them for the first time, while, to facili- 
tate study and classification, reference has been added at the end of 
the description of each to some good figure of the species, chiefly in 
the finely illustrated works of ft. Gould, those of Messrs. Sharpe 
and Dresser, and of Dr. Bree. 


* A Handbook to the Birds of Egypt. By G. E. Shelley, F.G.S,, F.Z.8, 
&c., late Captain Grenadier Guards. London: John Van Voorst. 187% 
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latest work. The question is whether Mr. Mason did not put forth per 
views at least as advanced as those of Dr. Morris in a book | it was written—before Dr. Morris's book brag we should stl 

have been quite right in saying that Dr. Morris had put forth the 
first really scientific book of the kind. For Dr. Moris not 
only begins but goes on in a scientific fashion. Mr. Mason beging 
almost as well as Dr. Morris, but he presently falls back upon some. 
thing which Dr. Morris has left fifty years behind. Of the body of 
the grammar itself we have little to say, except that Mr, Mason 
has constantly failed to take advantage of the opportunities which 
his subject gave him. Ever and anon indeed he gives a reference to 
what he calls “ Anglo-Saxon,” but these references seem scattered 
up and down without any certain rule, and we reed not say that, 
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: ey prefaces the more technical portion of his work 

P we pref & his personal experiences = the Nile, which 

be of use in pointing out the localities most desirable for the 
may of the ornithologist and the lover of sport. Steaming along 
ayes of Lake Mareotis, the sportsman’s hopes are raised by the 
be of flocks of water-fowlscattered here and there over its surface, 
a8 ors and curlew flying about, and herons wading on its muddy 
0 the kite flapping lazily along the cultivated land, where 
feed large flocks of the buff-backed heron, protected by the natives, 
ho ignorant] point them out as the sacred ibis, now seldom, if 
on seen in the land where once it was worshipped. In every pool 
i the road to the Pyramids varieties of waders abound; while 
orerheod wild ducks and geese, plover, and occasional snipes invite 
q shot. Quail-shooting is excellent in March and April; but 
February, the month of our author’s visit, is too early for these 
“ds, All about Cairo the birds of prey are extremely numerous, 
the commonest being the Egyptian kite (Milvus parasiticus). Of 
the hawks, the peregrine, lanner, saker, and Barbary falcons 
are “, # met with in the neighbourhood of Sakkarah, the lanner 
breeding in numbers upon the Pyramids. Of the smaller falcons, 
the kestrel is extremely numerous everywhere ; the lesser kestrel 
yisitin Alexandria in the spring, and the merlin at the same 
season frequenting the sont-woods, though not staying to breed. 
The sparrow-hawk abounds wherever treesafforditshelter. A single 
awk was shot by the writer near Benisouef. The long-legged 
po (Buteo ferox), one of the series figured by Captain Shelley, 
jg abundant in some seasons, quail being its principal prey. A 
fine specimen of this handsome bird, not indeed from Egypt, but 
from the Volga, identical in description, is to be seen in the British 
Museum. It is the most plentiful species of buzzard throughout 
¢ and Nubia, though less common in Lower Egypt, and 
never wintering, Captain Shelley believes, in the Delta. At the 
ids, besides birds of prey in extraordinary numbers, the 
swallow and mourning chat were met with, and a stray 
bifasciated lark, a truly Desert bird rarely seen in Egypt. While 
at Cairo the party went of course to see the fossil forest, a 
lonely patch of green in the Arabian or Eastern Desert, by no 
means picturesque, but made interesting to the naturalist by the 
masses of silicified wood scattered about, as well as by a number 
of fresh-water snails, which are nowhere met with south of this 
locality in Egypt, nor even along the cultivated banks of the Nile. 
The white limestone quarries on the way back yielded a rich 
supply of fossils, chiefly consisting, besides echinoderms, of 
nummulites, which the dragoman would insist were remnants of 
the lentil bread used by the builders of the Pyramids. Of this 
formation, Captain Shelley omits to note, is made the Sphinx, not 
of masonry, but a mass of nummulitic rock in situ, the fossil 
remnant of a bed of oysters, as Mr. J. Keast Lord was, we believe, 
the first to recognize, extending widely since the tertiary age from 
the Mediterranean far south into Abyssinia. The raven and the 
gazelle have these solitudes all to themselves, though near 
the tombs of the Caliphs the Egyptian vulture (Neophron 
percnopterus) is seen in flocks, the natural scavengers of the Arabs 
outside the town, as the wild dogs are within. Resuming their 
voyage up the river our sportsmen make good bags of teal, with a 
few shoveller, pintail, and pochard; greenshanks being fairly 
plentiful, as redshanks are lower down. When other game is 
scarce they fall back upon the pigeons for which Egypt is 
famous, and which are always welcome to the dahabeah crew. 
The natives build a second story for these birds, which live in 
countless flocks in a semi-domesticated state. Whatever an 
English farmer might < to these myriads of pigeons, the 
Egyptian crops seem to suffer no detriment, the guano of these 

irds making up amply for their occasional depredations. A 
half-dry canal at Farshoum, near where the railway bridge 

the Nile, yielded fair duck-shooting, and here were seen 

@ first flock of avocets on wing from their winter quarters, 
too shy, however, for a shot. Snipe were bagged to the ex- 
tent of ten couple in half an hour at a small village near 
Damietta, while so abundant were the wild fowl that what 
was taken more than once for a thunder-cloud on the horizon at 
sunset turned out to be a multitudinous flight of ducks. The 
white-tailed plover (Chettusia = formerly considered rare, 
abounds hereabouts as well as near Alexandria and the Fayoom. 
Among the birds which are to be looked for during a similar tour, 
but not so likely higher up the Nile, Captain Shelley includes in 
his list Aquila imperialis, the imperial eagle ; Circus seruginosus, 
the marsh-harrier ; Scops giu, the eared owl; Centropus xgyptius, 
the lark-heeled cuckoo; Rhynchea capensis, the painted snipe, 
and other varieties. Among the common English birds likely to 
be met with south of the Delta are the blackbird, robin, stonechat, 
linnet, chaffinch, goldfinch, rook, starling, golden and grey plover, 
and water-rail. 

On his second trip, between the First and Second Cataracts, many 
additional varieties were obtained, few or none however of any 
size, Here in April the common swallow and house martin were 
seen descending the Nile in flocks. It would be interesting to 
learn the destination of these swift emigrants flying north. The 
sandbanks were often whitened by dense flocks of white storks, 
and one evening such an immense flight of pelicans came stream- 
ing down the river as to take half an hour to pass the boat, a 
steady fire being kept up at them all the while at forty yards, 
Clouds of Larus fuscus, a slower flyer, passed several times at 
Sunset, and at the First Cataract Glareola pratincola were seen 
descending the Nile in great numbers, The Fayoom was visited 


too late for first-rate sport, but by means of a shallow boat, which 
is recommended as a sine gud non, some good cormorant-shooting 
was had, besides the ferruginous duck (Nyroca leucophthalma 
On land the busbes were beaten with success for hares, quail, and 
sand-grouse. Among the birds which the ornithologist should not 
neglect to get from the Fayoom are, on the Desert side, Hero- 
dias alba, Ardea purpurea, Phalacrocorax 
hyacinthina, Podiceps cristatus, and Nyroca leucophthalma, whi 
Pandion haliaétus, Caprimulgus isabellinus, Chettusia Villotei, 
Agialitis pecuarius, Pelecanus crispus, and Larus ichthyaétus 
are most plentiful on the cultivated side of Birketel Korn. Of 
the commoner birds the curlew, black-tailed godwit, moor-hen, 
spotted crake, water-rail, little grebe, cormorant, tufted duck, 
gadwall, and epee are easily to be obtained from the Fayoom. 
Captain Shelley includes within his prefatory remarks a slight but 
instructive glance at the geology of Egypt, with _— reference 
to the formation of the Delta and the changes of the Nile Valley. 
Such a survey, as he truly urges, not only teaches more of the 
natural outlines of a country than an ordinary description of its 
scenery and superficial features would afford, but is of special use 
for the purposes of his work in the light which may be thrown by 
differences of soil upon differences in the local avifauna. Thus 
in a sandy, rocky district the ornithologist or sportsman would 
not look for snipe, nor in marshy localities would he seek 
for the sand-grouse, or for any of the numerous Desert forms 
which abound in Egypt. With a more thorough extension of our 
geological knowledge we might arrive at something like the 
causes which have led to the extinction or oo migration 
of birds or other animal forms formerly abundant. weve 
these the mind is instinctively carried back to the history of 
sacred ibis, once common throughout Beypt, now never seen 
below Khartoum. The true species, Ibis ethiopica of Latham, 
(Ibis religiosa or threskiornis of other naturalists) not having been 
met with by Captain Shelley, is not figured by him, though he 
gives a general description of it, and thinks it may yet be found 
in Egypt proper, since it breeds, according to Van Heuglin, at 
Wady Halfeh. Nearly all that is known from the earliest times 
of this memorable yet mysterious bird was put together nearly 
seventy years ago in Savigny’s now rare monograph, in which, 
with the aid of excellent steel engravings of the bird, with its 
beak, limbs, and monumental hieroglyph, he seeks to clear up the 
distinction between the white and the black species enumerated by 
Herodotus and others, and to identify each with its correspondi 
modern type. Much learning and analytical skill is employ: 
by the French savant to show the exclusive identity of the true 
ibis with the white ies of the early naturalists. Not enter- 
ing into the plan of ‘Mr. Gould's Birds of Europe, no figure of 
this bird is to be found in that magnificent work. Its hand- 
some congener, the glossy ibis (Falcinellus, Linn., Temminck), 
chestnut in back and breast, quill and tail feathers green, whi 
not only ranges throughout Egypt and Nubia, but over a large 
part of South-Eastern Europe, even penetrating to the British isles, 
is finely ew by Mr. Gould (iv. 301), and is amply described by 
Captain Shelley. It is most probably this variety which Sevigny 
seeks to identify with the black ibis of the ancients. A 
specimen from Athens is in the British Museum, where we fail 
however to see the third species (plumage white, dashed with 
scarlet) described by our author, and by Wolf as the 
African wood ibis (Tantalus ibis, Linn.). A total contrast to the 
plain white and black of the sacred bird of t, though similar 
in frame, is his gorgeous scarlet cousin, the Ibis ruber of South 
America. In classing these birds, both the true ibis and tantalus, 
as he seems to do in the body of his work, with the plovers 
(Charadriadee), Captain Shelley sets aside not only the high 
authority of Cuvier, who, giving to the true bird the name of 
Numenius ibis, referred it to the curlews, but ——— of 


more recent naturalists as well, by whom it is y grouped 
family of Scrlo- 


with the herons (Ardeide), under the wide 

pacide, attached to which genus are to be seen the fine speci- 
mens of the true ibis, male, female, and young, in the British 
Museum. Other affinities have been taken to connect the class on 
different sides with the storks and bustards. The identity of the 
existing true type of bird with the mummied specimensof old times 
has been thoroughly made clear. Whether it fed or still feeds upon 
serpents or their eggs, which has been held as the ‘ground of 
its early worship equally with that of the ichneumon, has been 
called in question, though Cuvier maintains himself to have 
discovered serpent scales and skin in the crops of mummied ibides. 
The remains of food generally found as well in embalmed as in 
modern specimens consists of shells, insects, and small reptiles now 
common in Egypt. That the holy ibis took part with the stork in 
the ge of cities may be dismissed as an ignorant aspersion 
on the part of Strabo. 

The most thoroughly tropical form of bird Captain Shelley 
came across is the beautiful yellow-breasted sun-bird, Nectari- 
nia metallica, which had seemingly just arrived from the south 
when he shot it near Kalabshee, in Nubia, on April 6. This 
lovely little creature, the only one of the family of Nec- 
tarimide which comes within the limits of his work, forms 
an appropriate frontispiece (Plate IV.) We have. failed to 
identity it with any specimen of this family in the British 
Museum. The head, throat, upper half of the back, scapulars, 
lesser wing-coverts, and outer web of the larger coverts, are in the 
male bird of bronzy green; the remainder of the back a metallic 
purple, shading into steel-blue on the edges of the two long 
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centre feathers; the rest of the wing dark brown. In the femal 
the upper parts are stone grey, shaded with green towards th 
tail; the 


e | sheep was an imfportant staple of Gloucestershire fro 
e | period, and although the vast number of ecclesiastical ‘eliged 
as 


eyebrow a creamy white, the wings and tail nearly | which gave rise perhaps to the proverb “ As sure 


black, the under parts white, shaded with sulphur yellow on the | Gloucester,” bears witness to the pious munificence of the he 
chest and centre of the abdomen. In both the beak is black, and | merchants of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it wo 
the legs and irides alike dark brown. The style of art displayed | pear that it was not till the early part of the eighteenth 


> 
in picturing this graceful pair of birds is well kept up throughout | that these downs were enclosed and brought to their present ¢ 


the series, making the work not less attractive from an esthetic | vation. It was Lord Bathurst who made “ this desert part 
point of view than it is instructive and interesting as a contribu- | setting the fashion of enclosing, and of converting comparsiiint 
tion to natural history. valueless tracts into thriving fields by sowing turnips and culty 
vated grasses. The Cotswold country repelled travellers } > 
“high wild hills and rough uneven ways” in Shakspeare’s day. 
MURRAY’S GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* and it must be owned that even now locomotion in that Ji 
T not of the easiest; but its out-look, its villages, fi 

1 was the saying f we i h of them,” and | m2usions diversify a route which will undoubtedly repay the 

* avoid adventures you must go forth in search of them, and | tourist; and the air, though sharp enough to delay the hary 
it may be taken for granted that many of the things which are © est a 


best worth seeing in a home or foreign tour are often among 


fortnight later than in the lowlands, and to give rise to the ] 


those which are overlooked. It strikes us that this is the case roverb “Tis as long in coming as Cotswold barley,” jg very 


with the county of Gloucester, of which the tourist is now te 
enabled to know the length and breadth, and the whereabouts 


ing, wholesome, and not unpleasant. 
the second natural division of Gloucestershire, the vales of 


c ‘ : Gloucester and Berkeley, lying to the left of the Severn 
watered by it, there is no lack of sights for the tourist. 


veller from London, unless he be an antiquary of keener eyes 
than to pass the sites of Roman camps, towns, and memorials, 


itself, as has been before remarked, has much to claim notice ang 
investigation; but its “lions” are so directly in the way that to 


would be very apt to allow himself to be carried, without a break recount them would be an oft-told tale. Berkeley Castle also has 


ef his journey, past Cirencester Junction to the “ fair city” which 


unnumbered visitors. There is not a great deal remaining of the 


| d so-called ‘‘New Llanthony Abbey, which, from bein 
county (“ um” the grand old Welsh monastery of eame name in the Vale 

o Dates an man names for Gloucester). e manifold | wyas in Monmouthshire, drew off the monks and bells and 
attractions of the cathedral, with “its perforated pinnacles of 


by the rich and gross and luxurious before the suppression of monas- 


diverse treasures of the mother abbey, and had waxed very 


Se -setpege - , teries. It lies close to the docks at Gloucester, and if the visitor 

is disappointed by finding no vestiges of the Priory ‘save a 
and historic lampreys, and its tradition of Whitfeld’s preach- | and the walls of the abbey-barn, at all events he is 
of and | his way to inspect one of the chief commercial features of the 
A the busiest and most inland of English inland po rts—might vale of Gloucestershire, for the “Gloucester and Berkeley Canal” 


tray the stranger into forgetfulness of all that he had passed 
by the way. And this all would be no little. Though Glevum 

astrum, or Gloucester, was the great military and commer- 
cial station of the Romans when their conquests were extended 
beyond Severn, Corinium or Cirencester was not only a central 
military position, whence branched four famous Roman “ viz,” 
of which the Fosse-way is the most perfect and still traceable, 
but a seat of civilization and luxury, owing to the well-secured 
and defended situation which adapted it especially for a peace- 
able colony. Hence the whole vicinity of this ancient and his- 
toric town is strewn with Roman sites, vallations, and remains 
in the form of tesselated pavement, lachrymatories, urns, skeletons, 
&c., the choicest of which are preserved in the Corinium Museum, 
built by the fourthjEarl Bathurst. Almost close to this museum 
is the site, well defined, though the seats are effaced, of an ancient 
amphitheatre, similar to those of which the rings still remain at 
Dorchester, Caerleon, and elsewhere. All the way to Stroud, at 
Bisley, a Lypiatt, and Woodchester are more or less 
interesting Roman remains; and at the last-named place a tessel- 
lated pavement twenty-five feet in diameter, superior for size and 
richness of ornament to any found in Britain, and equalled by few 
in any province of the Roman Empire, is preserved in the church- 
yard. Hard by it was traced out at the close of last century the 
ground-plot of a large Roman villa, which, from the date and 
character of the ornaments found in it, has been conjectured to 
have been built for the Emperor Hadrian during his visit to 
Britain. At Lypiatt Park is an old monastic house which has a 
history, and was garrisoned by the Parliamentarians in the Civil 
War. The chapel is now used as a museum to hold the Roman 
remains collected in the neighbourhood. 

Unless our tourist halted before reaching Gloucester, he would 
also be in danger of overlooking the triumphs of landscape- 
— and planting achieved in the same neighbourhood by 

‘ope’s Lord Bathurst. The railway, indeed, skirts woodland 
scenery not easily forgotten, but it affords no glimpse of the 
magnificent cluster of leafy avenues which, meeting at a common 
point, radiate thence with geometrical precision, and are known 
as the “Ten Rides.” They were planted in imitation of Chantilly, 
and at the end of each vista of the rides, amidst the Oakley 
Woods, is to be seen a column, a spire—as, for instance, Kemble 
Church—or a tower, such as those of Coates and Cirencester. 
There is also in the same park a cruciform arrangement of large 
Scotch firs, one hundred and twenty yards each way, which from 
its ecclesiastical or architectural disposition has got the name of 
the “ cathedral firs.” This side of Gloucestershire is not, however, 
strictly and naturally that in which we should look for trees, 
inasmuch as it represents the first rather than the third of the 
characteristics which mark and divide Gloucestershire — hill, 
vale, and forest. A visitor to the county might do worse than 
make himself acquainted with the hill country of the Cotswolds, 
extending with billowy undulations from Broadway to Bath, and 
from Birdlip Hill to Burford, and containing three hundred square 
miles. According to a local subdivision, the part between Bath 
and Badminton is called the Southwolds, that between Tetbury 
and Woodchester “the Stroudwater hills,” and the remainin 
portion the Cotswolds proper. Although the wool of the Cotswold 


* Murray's Handbook to Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Hereford- 
shire. New Edition, London: John Murray. 1872 ae 


was cut through the walls of the Priory chapel, and whoever seas 
the ruins of the one sees also the flourishing estate of the other, 
This canal connects Gloucester with the Bristol Channel, convey- 
ing sea-going vessels over seventeen miles from Sharpness Point, 
near Berkeley, to the basin adjoining the city and the docks, 
which at the present time are being enlarged to meet the increas- 
ing traffic, and which will shortly be connected with the Midland 
Railway. Begun in 1794 and finished in 1827, the canal repre- 
sents the engineering mind and the spirit of progress in days 
before the railway whistle. It is an example of the same sort of 
enterprise in Gloucestershire men as the canal between the 
Severn and the Thames, which was carried from the valley of 
Stroud to Thames Head by a tunnel through solid rock, of an extent 
till then unattempted, some ten years or sv before the Berkeley 
Canal was begun. The Berkeley Canal may be explored in a 
steamer which plies thrice a week, and will introduce the tourist 
to the vales of Gloucester and Berkeley; but he must also 
“do” the Severn bank, and trace that river’s gradual increase 
into an estuary, as after Newnham it widens and widens till it 
assumes the neme of the Bristol Channel. The time of year for 
touring precludes, in the case of most visitors, the chance of 
actually seeing one of the chief wonders of the Severn, the bore, 
or Aygre, which occurs more or less at every spring-tide, and is 
highest at what are called the Palm-tides in the month of March. 
It is formed by the force and weight of the great tidal wave 
of the Atlantic narrowing itself to the local conditions of 
the Bristol Channel, and rolling forward a mighty head of 
water as it runs up the river. The level of this head is on 
an average two or three feet higher than the low still water 
just in front of it, and a wave of six feet high is by no means 
exceptional. Mr. Frank Buckland saw this phenomenon, as we too 
have seen it, from the river-side at Newnham, where, within a 
very few minutes, a channel about the breadth of Regent Street, 
and with no more than six feet depth of water, is swollen by the 
bore “ rushing with the velocity of an express train” to the height 
of the bank on either side, representing, it is said, a distance of a 
mile. Though it is vividly depicted in Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
Song VIL., and though description of it has often been attempted, 
it is really a sight to which words do small justice; and as it 
is seldom to be seen in other rivers except the Ouse, where it 
is called “the Eager,” though not nearly so strong as in the 
Severn, we commend the sight to anyone who may happen to 
be in those parts in the month of March or thereabouts. Newn- 
ham churchyard is not a bad point whence to see it in 
safety, its greatest fury being between Westbury and Awre on the 
west, and Frampton and Framilode on the east, and Newnham 
lying on the right bank between these points. According to 
common consent, however, the best point from which to view the 
bore is at Elmore, about four miles from the Midland Railway 
station on the right from Gloucester. Here, at a spot called 
“stone bench,” is a ridge of rocks crossing the river obliquely, and 
partially impeding navigation. At this point the bore rises highest, 
so as to gratify best the curiosity of sightseers, and at the same 
time to cause some apprehension to the owners of property 
contiguous to the iene. Of its violence some idea may be 


gathered from the fact that the Noose Sands near Bullo Pill, 
in the neighbourhood of Awre and Blakeney, are so frequently 
shifted by its impetuosity as to make the passage very hazardous 


for sea-going vessels, It should be said, however, with reference 
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The Forest, too, has its attractions for those who are curious as to 
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the bore, that it makes an autumnal visit to the Severn also; 
pot the spring is the time to note with Drayton, in the argument 


tp bis seven wines When the Hygre takes her, 
How feverlike the sickness shakes her. 
were in vain to attempt any notice of the points of interest 
slong the Severn’s course through the vale which it waters, 
hough those ints are associated with history, biography, and 
. From Barrow Hill, near Fretherne, hard by which 
as {0 FT the decisive battle in which the Britons were defeated 
“axons in A.D. 584, there is a splendid river, as well as 


commands the Severn estuary, as well as the Malverns and the 
Walsh hills. ag on-Severn, nearer to end 
idland line, is the Trajectus, or , of the Itinerary, 

yam - two camps, one of dots with a double bank and ditch” 
god of quadrilateral shape. But we must cross to the other side, 
ig order to get a glance at a too little visited portion of Glouces- 
terbire, and recognize in Dean Forest the third of the charac- 
teristic natural features of the county. “Blessed is the eye,” 
gid a local proverb, “between Severn and Wye,” and whether 
aye is to be taken, as Sir George Lewis suggested, for eyot, an 
islet, or more literally with an allusion to the pleasant prospect, 
there might be worse lots than a temporary or permanent sojourn 
in this quarter of the county. The “broad and bushy top” 
of which Drayton sings is not indeed so uniformly conspicuous as 
jn the poet’s day, a great deal of the timber having been felled, 
aod vast tracts of the Forest being now little more than brushwood 
and heather and broom; but the sight of 35,000 acres of undulating 
gndstill well-timbered territory, with orchard slopes here and there, 
ad forty-eight square miles of mineral, and an inexhaustible 
wealth of accessible coal and stone and iron ore, might gladden the 
of the admirer of material prosperity as much as the trees and 
ferns and flora of the Forest are calculated to charm the naturalist. 


traces of early history and constitutions. At the Speech-house in the 
midst of it are held the Courts for deciding disputes connected with 
ining and forest rights, and here too are elected the four ver- 
derers whose duty is “ to preserve vert and venison.” As regards the 
latter charge their occupation is gone; but there was a time when 
igh officers of the Crown, and even Kings themselves, sojourned 
at St. Briavels, which is more to the south of the Forest and 
nearer the Wye, for the pastime of hunting the deer. Hitherto 
the verderers have been usually leading gentlemen of the county. 
Will the office be abolished, or will the election hereafter be by 
ballot? Near Whitemead Park, the modern residence of the 
official ranger, or deputy-surveyor, is a patriarchal oak called 
4 Jack of the Yat,” five hundred years old, and nearly nineteen feet 
in girth at six feet from the ground. It cannot oe however, 
for age with King William’s Oak in Berkeley Deer Park, which is 
noticed in Domesday, or for size and girth with the Newland Oak, 
which is above forty feet in circumference at a yard from the 
game, and is said to be the largest oak in the kingdom (p. 58). 
e church at this Newland, a village near Coleford, formed in 
Edward L’s reign out of the cleared parts of the Forest, was till of 
late years the mother-church of the greater portion of this large 
tract of country, and in the churchyard is an altar-tomb of one 
Jenkin Wyrall, forest ranger in 1457, from which students of cos- 
tume a gather a notion how such an official was habited and 
accoutred. Among the antiquities of the Forest the most curious 
are the old Roman mines and ironworks, vast scooped-out caverns, 
with Roman remains not unfrequently found inthem. TheScowles, 
near Coleford,is the best known of these, but another may be 
visited from the Wye-side, at “‘ Symond’s Yat,” between Ross and 
Monmouth. It should be visited with a guide, and with a supply of 
candles and matches, or the over-curious would run a risk o 
dragged out of the cavernous recesses, if at all, by the 
heels. In the ancient workings of an evidently Roman iron mine 
near by Newnham and the Severn were found a peculiar miner’s 
shovel, and a ladder made of a solid oak or chestnut plank 
seven feet long, eight inches in width, and two in thickness. 
Six holes were cut in the solid plank wide enough to give 
holding to the foot. Before the tourist quits .the Forest, he 
should visit Lydney Park, not less for its fine timber than 
its abundant Roman remains. It was an important military 
station, with a site of eight acres, and there are two camps 
overlooking the Severn. Statues, coins of Galba, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus, fragments of pottery and tessere in grea abun- 
, and inscriptions on the site of a Roman villa bearing 
the name of a god, “ Nodens” or “Nodons,” whose ideritity 
has considerably exercised Lysons, Roach Smith, Wright, 
McCaul, and others, entitle Lydney to contest the palm of 
antiquarian interest with the neighbourhood of Cirencester; 
and in both places the preservation of these remains is asso- 
Gated with the name of Bathurst. Curiously enough, too, 
the Forest can compete with the hill-country and the Stroud- 
Water district in singular developments of modern invention 
and industry, The Dangerfield’s Mills, near Brimscombe and 
Stroud, where, b water-power, umbrella, and walking- 
sticks are turned out by the thousand for the markets of London, 
Bristol, and Birmingham, thus using up the superabundant beech 
timber of the neighbourhood, are not more worthy of inspec- 
tion than the Severn Engineering Works at Hewelsfield, near 
Lydney, at which boilers and apparatus for making paper from wood 
= 


which the apparatus may be seen at work. The is too 
complicated to bear analysis here; it may be enough to say that 
the wood-paper is largely used for packing and other pur- 
poses to which its strength, toughness, and surface seem 
to suggest its application. Our excuse for leaving unnoticed 
many attractions of Gloucestershire, to which Murray’s “Im- 
proved Handbook ” will be a most valuable and trustworthy guide, 
is that we have purposely eschewed the more beaten track, 
tested the volume in the more untrodden ways. 


STILLMAN’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF ATHENS.* 


HHOTOGRAPHY is never turned to better account than in 
the delineation of historic buildings. It is true that Piranesi’s 
etchings in old Rome, and the engraved plates of Le Keux of 
Cathedrals in England, have an art value which no mechanical 
process can reach. The sketches, too, of the late William Miiller 
among the ruins of Lycia are prized as the products of genius 
quite irrespectively of the question of their local accuracy. The 
value of a photograph, on the contrary, is not so much in its art 
beauty as in its near approach to mathematical truth; a photo- 
graph, in fact, is the best of all eye-witnesses, better in some 
respects than even the human eye, because not subject to 
consciousness nor biassed by mental conditions. 1t records, too, 
more than the eye can retain or the hand can delineate. Hence 
photography has brought almost to the point of extinction a 
certain class of pictures, lithographs, and engravings which in 
Athens and Rome used to obtain a market. The twenty-eight 
plates now before us have a special interest from what may be 
termed their circumstantial evidence, their unpremeditated testi- 
mony. Travellers have described and artists have portrayed the 
Acropolis of Athens. But never before have we known so much 
about the texture of a stone, the crumbling of a moulding, the in- 
trusion of new material into a column, the confusion of débris 
around the Parthenon, the tangled growth of weeds and flowers 
among the moraine of rocks which lie scattered on the plateau. 
The intense realism of these scenes is as striking as it is instruc- 
tive. We read in these records the history of disaster; the shattered 
columns tell of the explosion which reduced the Parthenon to a 
ruin; the eastern and western pediments, robbed, with one or two 
exceptions, of the figures modelled by Phidias, confess to the 
spoliations which brought the grandest monument in the world 
to the condition of a fragment. Mr. Stillman in these vivid tran- 
scripts takes us to the very spot; we seem again to tread the road 
which, leading in front of Hill, mounts to the summit of 
the Acropolis, whereon stand the Propylea, the Parthenon, and 
the Erechtheum, 

The value of such yhotegnaee® as those before us would, we 
need hardly say, be materially diminished could either their 
quality or their rigorous fidelity be impugned, could it be 
shown that details are slurred or outlines tampered with. As 
to the quality of these plates little objection can be taken. 
The art of photography has indeed made great advances since 
the time, now more than twenty years ago, when we met with 
an English cengreas taking photographs among the ruins of 
the Acropolis. . Stillman has chosen well his points of view ; 
he has seized the time of day when the sun throws the ‘archi- 
tecture into strong relief of light and shade. Yet his shadows 
escape blackness and his half-tones have delicacy. Throughout 
he secures the well-defined details which delight the archeologist 
and the artist. But the question recurs, how far these details 
are to be absolutely depended upon. It is well known what 
tricks trading photographers play with plates in order to render 
the prints acceptable to the public; how they paint in effective 


f | skies, how in the body of the composition they tone down defects 


and supply deficiencies. This practice may be permissible when 
the 4 professed object is to make a pleasing picture; but the 
case is quite different when the photograph purports to be a record 
of actual facts. The ordinary shop photographs in Rome and 
Florence are known to be doctored to please asers; on the 
other hand, the plates taken in Rome, by Mr. John Henry Parker, 
of mosaics, catacomb —— ancient walls and buildings, are 
intact ; consequently, though often unattractive, they are always 
trustworthy. Such transcripts can be consulted by yeas 
almost as the original works themselves. Turning then to these 
views from Athens, what do we find? We fear it must be 
admitted that the plates have been more or less beautified, 
though certainly not to anything like a fatal degree. The 
impressions, in fact, came from the camera and the printer in 
so perfect a state as to need but little me | right b the 
stippling brush. Thus we find the foregrounds sharp in detail, 
the middle distances pure in quality; and it is only as we 
the skies that we begin to suspect artificial 

or instance, when we turn to “The Acropolis from the 
Turkish Town” (IIL.), we cannot help doubting whether the sky 
belongs to the picture ; the clouds have a deli which implies a 
shorter exposure to light than the dark shadows in the foreground. 
The hypothesis which might — this discrepancy is that one 
photograph has been taken of the actual Acropolis, and another 


* Photographs of the A lis at Athens. By Mr. W. J. S 
giving. all the Characteristic Views of it from without, and Views of 
the Monuments within, from all points which will illustrate their position, 
— and proportions ; with om of the finest Fragments 
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ofan appropriate sky, and then that the two have been combined 
into a single picture. The question may possibly be asked, What 
objection can there be to the method, provided the pictorial result 
be pleasing? The reply is, that truth to nature is disregarded, 
that the Acropolis is shown under a condition of atmosphere which 
does not exist. When we remember that it is, or that it should 
be, the first care of an artist to be true to the atmospheric condi- 
tions of distant climates, we are less inclined to excuse any liberty 
of this sort taken with nature. But it may be asked, How can 
such treatment be detected? In many cases, in fact, the manipu- 
lation is too skilful for easy discovery. But a first suspicion 
usually arises when, asin “ The Acropolis from the Turkish Town ” 

III.), “ The Acropolis from the Cathedral Tower” (V.), and “ The 

West Facade of the Parthenon” (IX.), the sky seems too beautiful 
to be true; in other words, when the clouds dispose themselves 
symmetrically and prettily according to the prescribed rules of art 
composition. Thus in these plates the lines of the sky are so 
supremely felicitous in relation to the forms of the temples 
as to render it very difficult to credit nature with having made 
the arrangement. In the present instance, however, the argument 
from probabilities is superseded by the discovery that all three 
subjects have been supplied with what is essentially the same 
sky. In one the clouds have been curtailed, in another am- 
plified, in a third intensified, according to the varying exigencies 
of the subject, but in all three pictures the skies added are not 
three skies, but one sky. Soat least it appears to us. The 
discovery of such a method of treatment may with some persons 
throw discredit on the other contents of ‘the compositions— 
temples, rocks, and all. We are glad to say that so sweeping a 
condemnation would not be justified by the facts. We have care- 
fully examined the sky outlines—that is, the points where pedi- 
ments, columns, and distant hills impinge against clouds, and we 
cannot detect the use of a brush, norcan we distinguish the precise 
place where the superadded sky comes in contact with the solid 
earth. Still it cannot but be wished that historic monuments 
should be allowed to tell their own story in their own way, with 
all their actual surroundings of climate and atmosphere. 

These photographs are ushered into the world with only a leaf 
of letterpress. To have written more might have been a work of 
supererogation, considering the elaborate works on the Acropolis 
e lished by Professor Michaelis, M. Beulé, Mr. Penrose, and others. 

et in the few words of explanation here given attention is very 
properly directed to that interesting and moot question, the curved 

s of the Parthenon. We are told, “ These views, twenty-eight 

in number, are taken with the greatest care, with Dallmeyer’s 
lenses, and present the peculiarities of the curvilinear system of 
strueture which has so much interested architectural critics.” 
Accordingly, Plate XVE., “The Profile of the Eastern Facade,” is 
said to show “ the curvature of the stylobate,” or base from which 
the colunms spring. Turning also to Plate IX., “The West 
Facade of the Parthenon,” and to Plate XVII., “ The Eastern 
Facade,” the curve of the horizontal lines, both in the 
base and the entablature, becomes very apparent. But again 
the question arises how far this photographic evidence is 
veracions, We have now no longer to refer to possible retouch- 
ings with the brush; the point we have to consider is to what 
extent the aberrations from the straight line may not be inci- 
dent to photography pure and simple—that is, the inevitable 
result of the use of lenses, however perfect. We need scarcely 
dwell on the obvious advantage which would accrue to art 
could these sun-printed records be received as mathematically 
true. We may refer to recent ecli as an example of 
the service which pho phy has conferred on science, and we 
are the last to overlook the many benefits which the skilled 
photographer has conferred upon art. But the question now 
at issue does not lie in the general, but in the particular; it is 
simply this, whether we can safely apply a straight-edge and a 
pair of compasses to the plates before us, and read off upon a scale 
the precise curves in the lines of the Parthenon. If this cannot be 
done without error, the advantages claimed are delusive. The fol- 
lowing ave the reasons for mistrusting evidence which, if trust- 
worthy, would be invaluable :—1st. That the curvatures are of a cha- 
racter to be brought about by the photographic apparatus. No doubt 
« Dallmeyer lenses,” here employed, are guarantees against grosser 
inaccuracies ; still, in “The Eastern Facade of the Parthenon” (No. 
XVIL.), the departure from the pe cular in the outside columns 
and the curves in the horizontal lines are just the results we should 
beforehand have anticipated from known photographic divergencies. 
In a photograph lines are bound to diverge, converge, and curve, 
according to the laws of vision. Therefore, if the lines in the 
Parthenon be straight, they must in these plates appear curved ; 
and if not straight, the curvature will be exaggerated—for instance, 
the entasis of the columns is here exaggerated. This position 
séems strengthened by the second point we now come to— 
namely, that the curves shown in these photographs are con- 
siderably in excess of the curves supposed to be brought out 
measurements on the spot. Thus, if we turn again to “ The 

mm Fagade,” we find in the photograph a rise in the 

base line towards the centre of one fuot in a hundred and 
sixty feet, whereas the actual rise, as stated by Professor Michaelis, 
is at the rate of only one foot in a thousand feet. The fact 
is, the josed curve in the temple is almost too slight to 
be made evident in photographs on this or on any other scale. 
Thus, in the plate before us of the Eastern facade, the elevation 
in the base line should not be more than the two-hundred-and- 


fiftieth part of am inch. Such a fraction can scarcely be m 

on lines broken into inequalities by the irregular wearing 

the stonework. For these reasons we cannot accept the claim) at 
“these views ” accurately “ present the peculiarities of the ene: 
linear system of structure.” The assumed “ peculiarities» 
indeed made to appear very peculiar; they are ‘fod wt 
times. 

Still, notwithstanding all drawbacks, these photographs 
an interest and a value which cannot be questioned, 
aa it is true, is already one of the best known sites in the 
world; the position and aspect of each temple have become fami. 
liar to all well-read persons; but there are points and detaij 
on which photography speaks with special clearness and em. 
phasis. Photographs of masonry are of incontestable w, 
whether they be of the massive stonework known as the J 
Place of Wailing in Jerusalem, of the Etruscan walls of Fiegg 
or the substructure of the Capitol in Rome. In like m 
these plates tell of the number and dimensions of the blocks of 
marble in pediments, of the divisions between the drums af 
columns, of the sharp fluting of Doric pillars, of the conformatigg 
of the magnificent flight of steps which leads up to the Propylaa, 
of the structure of the pavement within the Parthenon, of the 
exquisite ornament around the “ Gate of the Pandrosium,” of the 
actual presence of the Caryatidsin the tribune of the same temple 
Then among fragments of sculpture still on the spot we find g 
Victory from the Temple of Victory, and a block of the friegg 
and a Metope from the Parthenon. It may be interesting to obsery 
that these reliefs are more injured than their fellows among the 
Elgin Marbles; thus these photographs substantiate the assertion 
that the spoils from the Acropolis have been much better cared for 
in the British Museum than they would have been if left on their 
original site. Among the many details faithfully transcribed we 
must not forget to mention the grooves in the pavement in 
which swung the Treasury gates of the Parthenon. We fancy, 
too, that it is possible to distinguish the spot—covered with stone 
and not, like the rest of the pavement, with marble—whereon 
the masterpiece of Phidias, the colossal statue of Athena. But 
yw what these photographs most strikingly reveal is the 

rightful desolation and destruction to which these temples have 
fallen a prey. Time has not treated even the materials kindly; 
the weather has wasted the marble and laid bare its natural texture 
and cleavage. The stonework in the Roman Forum has stood 
better. urther, we may turn to these photographs as a 
witness of the vast accumulation of débris on the plateau of the 
Acropolis ; few historic sites retain to the present moment testi- 
mony thus tangible and visible of successive catastrophes, In 
Jerusalem and in Rome the materials of ruined structures have 
been sometimes carted away; and sometimes, when left on the 
spot, the ground has been made afresh with a rise of ten or more 
feet above the oldlevel. But here in Athens, though the pillage has 
been great, innumerable masses of stonework remain just where they 
have fallen. Here are capitals, drums of columns, fragments of 
statues, pieces of architectural ornament, scattered among confused 
heaps of less intelligible stonework. So relentless have been the 
attacks on the most perfect of Greek work, that M. Beulé relates 
that he found no fewer than forty scattered fragments of one 
statue. And as we look over this area, strewn as a torrent-bed 
with stones, we can well understand the hope that further exca- 
vation might bring to light hidden treasure. The ground, how- 
ever, kas been already searched, though scarcely as yet exhaus- 
tively. Mr. Newton, on several visits to Athens, has endeavoured 
with success to obtain data for filling in missing parts in the 
Elgin frieze. Ten or more casts made in Athens from fragments 
such as legs of horses, segments of chariot wheels—one of which 
was found by Mr. Newton, another by Professor Michaelis—reached 
the British Museum during the last summer. In this way what- 
ever may turn up in Athens will be made to add completeness to 
those figures and friezes in our Museum which already constitute 
the fullest expression now extant of Greek art at its culminating 
point. 

In conclusion, we may say that these photographs enable us 
once more to realize the exceptional geographic position which 
Athens enjoyed. Rome with her seven hills, and Constantin 
with her ready and quiet access to that sea which washed 
shores of all extant civilizations, were equally fortunate. Indeed 
all great cities which became centres of civilization have been 
well planted. These photographs recall vividly to our memory 
that rock which rises more picturesquely than any of the Etrus 
can cities from the plain—a rock crowned with temples such 
no Etruscan or Roman city can boast. These twenty-eight 
plates, wes all centred on the Acropolis, comprise incidental 
views of Mars Hill, of the Monument of Philopappus, of the 
Theatre of Bacchus, and of the magnificent array of columms 
still standing of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus. Then, turning 
the eye to the fortress hill, we distinguish walls, buttresses 
rock-cut chambers, isolated columns with the pediments 
flank of the Parthenon towering over all. Mounting to the 
summit, the view extends to the road towards Eleusis, the ish 
of Agina, the Aigean Sea and Salamis. This portfolio, especially 
with the aid of the photographs recently taken from the I 
Room, gives ® more accurate transcript of the Acropolis of 
Athens than has hitherto been within the reach of students. 
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WITHIN THE MAZE.* 


does many things; it mellows garish colours, ripens 
n fruit, rounds sharp angles, strengthens immature 
faculties, and consolidates uncertain powers; but it does not im- 
Mrs. Henry Wood. To be sure neither does it weaken her 
‘1 in that department where her skill lies, She is still as clever 
4s heretofore in the construction of her plot, though still as faulty 
in her grammar, as fearless in her vulgarity, as undisturbed in 
her self-complacency, as ignorant of art, and as destitute of all 
etic sense. We despair of any improvement in her. Year by 
year her age’ A sins become more fixed, more pronounced ; and 
peculiarities which might in the beginning have passed as the 
result of inexperience or carelessness are now deliberate and wil- 
offences against good taste. The grammatical correctness 
and elegance of diction of Within the Maze are precisely on a par. 
What can we say of a veteran like Mrs. Henry Wood who can 
of a place as “barely an hour's railway journey from 
[ondon, by express train not much more than half one”; who 
en ejaculate “A baronet’s title and nothing to keep it up 
*; who, in describing one of her jeunes premiers, can state as 
climax of his personal charms—ranked with “ pale clearly-cut 
s,” “ deeply-set beautiful grey eyes,” and “ brown wavy 
hair”—that he has a “ remarkably nice expression of countenance,” 
and can say of her other jeune premier that he is wearing “a 
tasty suit of grey” ; who can use such an expression as “ superior 
people would not associate with Miss Turner, or put so much as the 
soles of their shoes over the doorsill of the grocer’s house ”; who can 
ofaclergyman that he “ turns up the tails of his eyes ”; and who, 
in the midst of a deathbed scene which is meant to be solemn 
and impressive, can insert, as one contribution to its realism, 
«Karl's imprisoned arm went from a state of pins aud needles into 
thecramp” ? However artfully constructed the plots of such a 
writer may be, it is impossible that persons of keen perceptions can 
read her books with pleasure. She grates too much on the re- 
finement which is the second nature of educated people; and to 
read Mrs. Henry Wood is equivalent to listening to the setting of 
asaw, or plunging one’s hand into a bed of stinging-nettles. 
Why, too, will she always harp on the head-dressses of servants 
and young women generally? The little ornament which modern 
maid-servants call a cap is her special aversion, and acts as her red 
tag whenever she mentions it. She has indeed all the details of the 
servant’s wardrobe by heart; and even her heroes are as keenly 
alive to the proprieties of kitchen costume as she is herself. 
When Karl goes on business of almost life and death to the house 
of the detective, Mr. Burtenshaw, the maid-servant’s cap, “ a piece 
of bordered net the size of a five-shilling piece,” flies off as she 
the door. ‘‘‘ If I were a detective officer my servants should 
wear caps on their heads,’ thought Karl, as he turned away and 
went to get some dinner.” Elsewhere she remarks that another 
servant has her hair “in a pink net”; and in another place 
she speaks with fine disdain of the “haystacks” on the top of 
some young ladies’ heads, and connects chignons and Ritualism in 
amanner peculiarly her own. For, second only to her dislike to 
apiece of bordered net the size of a five-shilling piece as the 
headgear of a maid-servant is her abhorrence of all that savours of 
Ritualism, or of a turn of religious thought different from her own. 
Within the Maze has two Ritualistic young clergymen, and Mrs. 
Wood draws their portraits, we should say, in spite of her asser- 
tion, as the German drew the portrait of the elephant :— 

Much inward speculation had existed as to what the new parson would 
belike; and the ladies looked at him eagerly when he entered from the 
vestry to commence the service. They saw a tall young man in a narrow 
surplice, with a sheep-skin tippet worn hind before, and a cross at the back 
in the opening : spectacles ; no hair on his face, and not over much on his 
head, a few tufts of it only standing up like young carrots; eyes very much 
turned up. Certainly, in regard to personal beauty, the new pastor could 
not boast great things : but he made up for it in zeal, and—if such a thing 
may be said of a clerzyman—in vanity ; for that he was upon remarkably 

terms with himself and his looks, every tone and gesture betrayed. 
was rather a novel service, but a very attractive one. Mr. Cattacomb 
had a good sonorous voice—though it was marred by an affected accent and 
adrawling kind of delivery that savoured of insincerity and was most ob- 
oe pad out of place, Miss Jane St. Henry played the harmonium; the 
es sang: and their singing, so far as it went, was good, but men’s voices 
were much wanted. There was a short sermon, very rapidly delivered, and 
not to be understood—quite after a new fashion of the day. During its 
Progress, little Miss Etheridge happened to look round, and saw Mr. Moore, 
the surgeon, at the back of the room, 

“If you'll believe me, old Moore’s here!” she whispered to Mary St. 
In another page, devoted to “ St. Jerome’s” and the new orderings 
and orderers connected therewith, she deseribes for our benetit 
the Reverend Damon Puff, the Reverend Guy Cattacomb’s coad- 
Jutor; and in the following description we would call attention to 

contempt for her own sex which underlies her enmity to 
clergymen who give extra services and wear vestments :— 

St. Jerome’s was prospering. It had taken—as Tom Pepp the bell-ringer 

it—a spurt. A rich maiden lady of uncertain age, fascinated by 
the Reverend Guy Cattacomb’s oratory and spectacles, came over once @ 
day in her brougham from Basham, and always put a substantial coin into 
the offertory-bag during the service. 

The Reverend Damon Puff found favour too. He had a beautiful black 
Moustache, which he was given to stroke lovingly at all kinds of unseason- 
able times, his hair was parted down the middle carefully, back and front, 
and he had an interesting lisp : otherwise he was a harmless kind of young 
man, devotedly attentive to the ladies, and not overburdened with brains. 


* Within the Maze. A Novel. B A 
“East Lynne,” 3 vols, London : Richard Bentley ne” a 


| Mr. Puff had taken up his abode for the present at Basham, and came over 


in the omnibus, Two omnibus-loads of fair worshippers arrived now daily : 
there was frightful scuffing among them to get into the one that contained 
the parson. 

There isa great deal more about Mr. Cattacomb, who repre- 
sents the comic element of Within the Maze. His kettledrums 
and his sore throat, his confessionals, his evening services, and all 
his ways and works afford Mrs. Wood repeated occasions for the 
exercise of her rude humour and insolent contempt for things she 
does not understand. But, bad as all this is, it is rendered in- 
finitely worse by the sort of Mrs. Proudie-like conviction of 
absolute rightness in her own views, which is one of this author’s 
strongest characteristics; the kind of self-complacent_ belief 
that she is of the salt of the earth—in fact, has a whole salt- 
cellar full to her own share—which is not one of the least 
of the many evidences of vulgarity with which she disturbs 
her readers. Her manner of pronouncing on things and persons 
as if she had Ithuriel’s spear in her pen-tray, and understood 
all the mysteries of life without a glossary, is painfully dis- 
agreeable. And her verdicts are almost always mem gc 
“Tngrained coquettes from their birth as Frenchwomen nearly 
always are born to be,” is one of the illiberal speeches taken at a 
venture among many others; and for a thing to be essentially 
reprehensible, it is only necessary for Mrs. Henry Wood that she 
should be on the opposite side. 


Within the Maze does not contain one really pleasant character. 
Of the two brothers Andinnian, Adam, the elder, is passionate, 
self-willed, defiant, unreflecting ; a man whom, were we to meet 
him in actual life, we should call more mad than sane. Karl, 
the younger, he with the remarkably nice expression of coun- 
tenance, pale features, and beautiful grey eyes, is a mixture 
of folly and priggishness even more disagreeable than Adam. 
Truth and honour impersonate as he is, of course he is drawn 
by the cruelty of circumstances into the crooked paths of false- . 
hood, and all the difficulties of intrigue and mystery. But he is 
just one of those half-and-half young men who, though they may 
be nice, are not manly, and are never Secon. fact he is 
a sneak. He marries Lucy Cleeve, contenting hi by simply 
telling her that there is a secret in his life which may dishonour 
him and her; and when he thinks she has discovered it, he 
has not the common sense or the courage to find out how, or to 
fathom the extent of her knowledge. Neither has he sufficient 
knowledge of the world, for all his barrack education, to under- 
stand that his-nightly visits to the Maze, where lives ostensibly 
only a beautiful young woman with her servants, must needs ja. 
him open to suspicions of the most self-evident character ; 
that probably a clue to Lucy’s sudden coldness and estrange- 
ment might be found in such suspicions rather than in her 
discovery of the secret. Again, he owes his brother's life to 
his “agent” Mr. Smith; and so far as he can see, or so far 
indeed as there was anything to see, this man was devoting him- 
self to guard the retreat of the murderer-baronet repo: dead, 
Yet, for no tangible reason that can be given, and only because of 
a puerile suspicion, this remarkably nice young man goes up to 
London and puts the detectives on the track of the agent by his 
senseless inquiries, whereby he all but gives up his brother and 
his brother’s secret. As in a former novel, where Mrs. H 
Wood made her virtuous hero and heroine cabal together to cheat 
the manager of the Tontine, and did not seem to be aware that she 
was propounding a dishonest thing, so, when she sends Sir Karl 
Andinnian up to London to makeinquiries of the police asto whether . 
his agent and his brother's friend is an escaped convict or not, she 
does not show the faintest consciousness of again doing a dishonest 
and a mean thing. Sir Karlis sorry when his stirring in troubled 
waters so nearly costs his brother’s safety ; but he is never sorry 
for the unmanly duplicity which was the Moe yd offence in the 
matter. The fact is, it was beyond Mrs. Wood to see where the 
evil lay. Lucy Cleeve again, or Lucy Andinnian rather, Karl’s 
wife, though painted in rose-colour, has also more appearance of 
goodness than its reality. Loving her husband pas=ionately, and 
professing to believe in him with her whole heart, she can be 
warped trom him by a woman’s jealousy and suspicion, neither of 
which she absolutely verifies. For though she and Karl have 
one or two conversations together, they are always unfinished and 
at cross purposes ; leaving her with neither breadth enough to for- 
give, nor strength enough to resent, nor yet rege, Ny eno 
to fathom the mystery of the Maze at her gates. She certai 
does withdraw herself from her husband’s room during the pete 
of her jealousy; and we are told, with unpleasant accuracy of 
detail, of the arrangements she made so that she might still ap- 
pear Karl’s wife de facto when only so by law. Also, when 
things come right and the mystery is explained, we learn how 
they come together again in their sleeping apartments ; and how 
the “interesting condition” which had been su ted by Lad: 
Andinnian’s mother as the cause of her daughter’s paleness pa | 
sadness during the time of estrangement becomes a fact, one of 
the rooms of the widowed pair being destined to become the 
“nursery.” Of the other characters Miss Blake is monstrous and 
disjointed, a mere jet -bag labelled poisonous, but one does not 
see why it should isonous; the Cleeves, father and mother, 
are lay figures, and Mrs. Andinnian is of the same order; while 
the rest are more names than persons—even Mr. Smith the friendly 
agent, ir-haired who could 
etrate isguise of a stage get-up, and mistook padding 
and bone, being quite intangible 


The readers of George Sand must remember certain passages 
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where a few touches, giving the costume of her heroines, makes | understood. One of the most valuable works on this 


her portraits stand out, as it were, with lifelike clearness. Bu 
this br 


road kind of costume-painting is not the petty millinery to 

Seer Wood is so strangely addicted. 
When Adam comes down to breakfast he wears, as we have seen, 
a tasty suit of grey; Miss Blake is noted for her “ natty attire” 
as well as for an “ un-natural pyramid of hair on the top of 
her head”; the two brothers at the trial of Adam for murder 
are in deep mourning; Lucy in despair wears a violet silk with 


the details of which Mrs. 


a white shawl, but Lucy in raptures wears pink; and so on 


but none of these small details make a picture as an artist knows 
how to make it, and Mrs. Wood only succeeds in rendering her 
Mrs. Wood's 

wer in construction sbould be utilized by some author with taste, 
elicity of description, and the habits of good society. Such a 


canvas loaded, not her portraits more lifelike. 


coadjutor, working on her plan, would make a first-rate novel 


but, as things are, what with her pony of language, her 
y utterances, she does her 
best to spoil her own work, and to obscure the good points that 


vulgarity, her ugly sentiments, and ug 


belong to her by the grace of nature. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MONG modern French artists—and we here mean by “modern” 
those who have flourished since the Revolution of 178g—few 

are so little known as Prud’hon. The great chief of the Classical 
school, David, is celebrated throughout Europe quite as much on 
account of the number of his pictures as tor the merits of his | 


t unquestionably the one recently published by Meet 8 
| Hugues*, which professes to describe the important 
which Antoine Court had in reviving and keeping y th 
spirit of Protestantism in France under the most untowad “af 
cumstances. The despotic measures introduced by Louyoj 4 
Tellier, and Madame de Maintenon, for the purpose of rootiy, 
from French soil even the smallest remains of Protestantisne 
apparently been attended with complete success; the Refop 
; | Church had no longer any regular organization, the few igo 
preachers who were bold enough to set at defiance the penal enag. 
ments decreed by the King had perished either on the scaffold 
in brs. and their place was filled by enthusiastic but injudiciow 
zealots whose extravagance could not fail to ruin the cause which 
they were anxious to further. It was in this state of things 
; | Antoine Court, in the year 1715, conceived the bold idea of say; 
the French Protestant Church from utter ruin; he aimed 
nothing less than the entire reorganization of the ecclesiastical 
structure—consistories, synods, and collogues; he undertook to 
train young ministers, and in the meantime to provide the 
numerous congregations with pastors from abroad. This difficult 
task, necessitating as it did ceaseless travels to Switzerland, be. 
sides a correspondence of the most extensive character, absorbed 
the whole of Court’s life, and marked him out as the chief yr. 
presentative of French Protestantism during the eighteenth cep. 
tury. In retracing the biography of this eminent man, ¥ 
Edmond Hugues has been able to avail himself of an immeng 
quantity of documents which were never published before. Antoing 
Court’s own manuscript collections, amounting to one hundred and 


drawing; Géricault, who headed the Romantic crusade, has made for | eighteen volumes, and preserved in the Geneva Library, the cop 


himself, thanks to his ‘‘ Radeau de la Méduse,” a reputation which 
nothing will destroy ; Gérard, Gros, Isabey, and Guérin need only 
be mentioned to recall to critics and amateurs masterpieces of 
But who knows Prud’hon*, the French 
Correggio, as he was called, the painter to whom we are indebted 
picture now at the Louvre, representing Crime 
M. Charles 

lément has sought to enable readers who are fond of the fine 
arts to study the biography of an artist whom he profoundly ad- 
mires, and he has succeeded in producing a very complete and in- 
He begins by remarking that in the case 
of men whose influence upon their contemporaries has been 
great, sources of information can easily be procured; memoirs, 

rinted documents, and letters abound, and the writer whose business 
it is to work up these materials often finds that the task is almost 
done to his hands, at any rate in its most important points, requiring 
only that kind of setting which is to a book what the frame is to 


execution and of taste. 


for that terrible 
jee by Divine Vengeance and by Justice? 


teresting volume. 


the picture. If, on the other hand, the subject of a biography 
has been little appreciated during his lifetime, if he has passed 
away almost unnoticed, the biographer has a far harder task, as he 
is obliged to resort to oral as well as written evidence. This is pre- 
cisely the case with Prud’hon, and the difficulties which M. 
Clément had to overcome in the preparation of his new volume 
were by no means inconsiderable. The list of the painter’s works is 
very accurate, and a judicious use has been made of his corre- 
spondence. 

The great classical writers of the seventeenth century will 
always be studied as models of taste and of literary perfection.t 
If persons anxious to acquire a knowledge of French for col- 
loquial purposes apply themselves to the perusal of M. Edmond 
About’s sparkling tales, M. Augier’s brilliant comedies, and Balzac’s 
microscopic sketches of real life, the reader who wishes to place 
himself at a strictly literary point of view cannot safely forsake 
the school where Bossuet and Pascal, Corneille, Racine, and 
Moliére reign as masters. But there is another advantage 
which the student can derive when he takes up La Bruyére’s 
Caractéres, for instance, or Le Misanthrope, or the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné. In these and similar works the society 
of le grand siécle still lives, and it is not difficult to conjure 
up from these brilliant pages the nobleman, the bourgeois, the 
lawyer, the physician, the lady who either used to cut a figure 
at the Court of Versailles or to shine in Paris society. This is 
what M. Gidel has attempted in a little volume containing a 
gallery of portraits the originals of which we have all ad- 
mired when we laughed at the misanthropy of Alceste or 
shuddered at the revolting hypocrisy of Conaslies. Certain 
characters have already more than once engaged, as might natur- 
ally be supposed, the attention of critics ; thus we might name M. 
Raynald’s interesting volume entitled Les Médecins du temps de 
Molizre, and M. Babou’s Amoureux de Madame de Sévigné; but 
M. Gidel has the advantage of giving us the whole group, and the 
variety which consequently marks his pages will recommend them 
to the general reader. 

In examining the reign of Louis XIV., and discussing the chief 
points of view from which it may be studied, the religious question 
of course claims especial notice, and we desire to have every 
available item of information as to the relations between the 
King and the Protestants. During the last twenty years, thanks 
to the initiative taken by the Société de l’Histoire du Protestan- 
tisme frangais, this particular chapter of modern history has been 
thoroughly investigated, and we now possess a plentiful supply of 
documents by means of which the eventful annals of the 
Haguenots since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes can be 


* Prud’hon, sa vie, ses @uvres et sa correspondance. Par Ch. Clément. 
Paris: Didier. 


t Les Frangais du XVIfe siécle. Par Charles Gidel. Paris: Didier. 


respondence of Paul Rabaud, and the State Papers preserved in 
Paris either at the War Office or amongst the treasures of the 
National Library—all these sources of information have contributed 
to make up two octavo volumes full of most interesting matter, 


M. Alexandre Sorel pursues his researches on the annals of 
the Revolution. In a preceding volume, which we noticed 
at the time of its publication, he had given us an account of the 
Carmelite monastery in Paris and of the theological school of 
St. Sulpice during the Reign of Terror; he now treats from the 
same point of view the history of Chantilly.t The once celebrated 
chateau, situated in a village of the department of the Oise, be- 
longed to the Condé family, and its name was closely associated 
with the great deeds of princes who during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries contributed more perhaps than other representa- 
tives of the French noblesse to the glory of their country. Like 
so many other baronial residences, Chantilly was swept away by 
the revolutionary torrent, and the present mansion gives no idea 
of what the original structure was. M. Sorel has endeavoured to 
resuscitate it in the book before us, which must be looked 
upon more as a collection of documents than as a regular narra. 
tive. The author disclaims the slightest intention of writing for 
the purpose of serving this or that political party; but he re- 
marks in his preface on the present attitude of the bourgeoisie 
throughout France, and he blames them severely for the apathy 
which they still display, when they ought to know that on the 
first favourable occasion they will be the victims of M. Félix 
Pyat’s friends, just as the aristocracy were hunted down 
seventy years ago, and sent to the guillotine by the patriotic 
admirers of Marat and Robespierre. An engraving of the 
Chateau of Chantilly as it appeared in 1789 is prefixed to the 
volume. 

Like M. Xavier Aubryet, whose remarkable volume we 
noticed last month, M. Auguste Nicolas endeavours to bring back 
in France the reign of common sense.{ He begins by showing 
that even writers who are generally regarded as favourable to 
revolutionary ideas agree in saying that the political movement 
begun in 1789 has entirely deviated from the right direction, and 
has brought about the ruin of the country. When the States- 
General were convened by Louis XVI. reforms were needed, no 
doubt, and the cahiers of grievances sent to Versailles by the 
various constituencies are perfectly clear on that subject; but the 
King was as anxious as his subjects to carry out the necessary 
alterations in the government, and it was at the Tennis-court that 
the reform movement became a revolutionary one, thanks to the 
short-sightedness of some and the wickedness of others, Such 
is the view adopted by M. Nicolas, who then goes on to argue that 
it is impossible for any scheme of social and political renovation 
to succeed when it is based upon ignorance of the laws and 
conditions of human nature. As there is the widest possible 
difference between reform and revolution, so, he remarks, the 
two words freedom and independence are by no means synonyms. 
Man is free, but at the same time he is dependent, and 

the decrees in the world cannot alter this fact. Revelu- 
| tionary politicians vainly attempt to govern as if their sophisms 
| represented living realities; they cannot change our nature, and 
| therefore their schemes must ultimately fail. Unfortunately man- 
| kind has often to pay heavily for the experience thus gained. 
Auguste Nicolas strongly asserts the absolute necessity of re- 
storing the religious element to its proper position as the key- 


* Antoine Court. Histoire de la Restauration du Protestantisme en France 
au XVIIIe siécle. Par Edmond Hugues. Paris: Lévy. 


| + Lechdteau de Chantilly pendant la Révolution. Par Alex. Sorel. Paris 
and London: Hachette & Co. BY 

| t¢ L’ Etat sans Dieu; mal social de la France. Par A. Nicolas. Paris: 
Vaton. 
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jety, and he contends that a nation of atheists, if such 
stone be realized, would soon perish. 
Leroy-Beaulieu obtained three years ago from the Académie 
Gciences morales et politiques a prize for a memoir on the local 
des «tration of England as compared with that of France. This 
increased by a few slight additions, is now published, 
ryes to be attentively read.* M. Leroy-Beaulieu seems 
have studied thoroughly the subject he discusses; he writes in 
ioe and agreeable manner; and he endeavours to weigh im- 
patally both the merits ‘and the defects of the English system 
flocal government. Our chief objection to his work is that he 
is too great an admirer of State interference; we fear it will take 
= 0g time to convince Frenchmen that centralization has many 
: re drawbacks than advantages, and that political life can never 
in a healthy development in a country where the action of 
the ruler is incessantly felt. ; a 
We have before us a publication of the highest importance for 
the history of medizeval poetry and music f—namely, an edition 
of the complete works of Adam de la Halle, a native of Arras, 
who flourished during the thirteenth century. This trowvére | 
followed Robert Il., Earl of Artois, to Naples in 1282, and | 
composed for him a play entitled Le Jeu de Robin et de Marion, | 


which is still considered the most remarkable of his works. | 


oir, 


Several other jewr, or sketches of comedies, by the same author, 
have been published by M. de Monmerqué in his Thédtre fran- 
is du moyen-dge, and they show that Adam de la Halle, or, as 
js sometimes nicknamed, “the Arras hunchback,” deserves a 
inent place among the earliest representatives of French | 
tic literature. The Jeu de Robin et de Marion, interspersed 
git is with tunes, is a real opéra comique, and M. Offenbach can 
thus trace his intellectual parentage to the medixval musician- 
whose complete works M. de Coussemaker has just published 
with an admirable amount of care and erudition. The letterpress 
jsaccompanied by the music, printed according both to the ancient 
and to the modern notation. The preface gives us not only the 
biography of Adam de la Halle, but also a detailed account of 
the state of secular music on the Continent during the thirteenth 


tury. 

The fifth and concluding part of M. Duhamel’s Des Méthodes 
dang les sciences de Raisonnement is now before us.t The first 
four livraisons treated, as our readers may remember, of logic, 
atithmetic, geometry, and dynamics. M. Duhamel considered, 
however, that the scientific method which he had explained in the 
introduction to his treatise might be applied to the study of all 
subjects the elements of which are connected together by argu- 
mentation; and, placing himself at once upon a ground seldom 
trodden by mathematicians, he endeavoured to take as his guide, 
in the study of ethical science, exactly the same mode of reasoning, 
supported by exact definitions, which is generally regarded as ap- 
plicable only to the sciences treating of numbers, magnitude, and 
forces. M. Duhamel begins by studying man as an individual; 
he devotes a second section to the constitution of society, and 
he finally discusses a few general conclusions which appear to 
him to follow from the principles he had Jaid down at the beginning 
ofhis work. The treatise is rather a programme than a developed 
statement of doctrine, and the soundness of the author’s method 
is open to controversy ; but we are not the less interested by his 
views as to man’s moral nature, the origin of his ideas, and the 
vlations in which he stands towards his fellow-creatures. 

The list of scientific publications issued by M. Gauthier-Villars 
contains, besides M. Duhamel’s new work, a number of others 
bearing - various branches of mathematics and natural philo- 
coy We may mention, for instance, M. Tarnier’s elementary 
volume § on applied geometry ; it gives a description of the various 
instruments used for mapping, mensuration, land-surveying, <c. 
Besides giving the elementary information indispensable to those 
who study the applications of geometry to useful —— it 
supplies a number of miscellaneous details illustrated by an 
excellent atlas, and arranged so as to form a series of answers to 
the programme which the Council of Public Instruction has 
recently issued. ‘We gather from M. Tarnier’s statements that, 
although the teaching of theoretical geometry has long existed 
in France, practical geometry is still a desideratum so far as 
ficient instruction is concerned. M. Tarnier’s volume is well 
fitted to put an end to this deplorable state of things, for it 
combines all the qualities of a first-rate school-book. 

An essentially practical character distinguishes also M. Saint- 
Edme’s treatise on electricity.|| The innumerable uses to which 
gas, steam, air, and water are put have originated a whole library 
of works professing to explain the best and cheapest ways of 


| advance in the applications of science to the study of 


as a motive power or as one of the elements‘in an electro-chemical 


result. The second chapter describes the various systems of 
apparatus worked by electricity ;* we have then an important 
section treating exclusively of telegraphic lines ; the navy supplies 
the materials of the next part, and the last chapter shows how 
electricity can be used in our theatres. A number of carefully 
drawn woodcuts illustrate the letterpress, adding much to its 
clearness and interest. 

Padre Secchi’s volume on the sun* is a clear and popular 
summary of recent discoveries in one of the most important 
branches of astronomy. This work is not, as some might suppose, 
a translation from the Italian. Padre Secchi has written it in 
French, and every care has been taken both by the author and 
the publisher to render it as perfect as possible by means of 
diagrams, tables, &c. The views of the ancient philosophers as to 
the sun’s nature and functions are noticed, but only in a summary 
manner; whilst all new discoveries and means of experimenting 
are minutely described. The author shows that every vo. in 
advance made by general physics has led to a corresponding 
e sun; 
he points out the services rendered by photography, by spectrum 
analysis, and especially by the perfection to which the mathe- 
matical theory of the movements of the heavenly bodies has 
lately attained. A concluding chapter is given to the relations 
existing between the sun and the stars. 

M. Léon Le Fort deals also in practical science when he 
endeavours to describe the reforms called for in military surgery.T 
He has enjoyed the advantage of studying the various systems 
adopted in Germany and in Russia; he was, besides, actively 
engaged in the duties of his profession during the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859, as well as during the last war, and he therefore 
can speak from his own experience. M. Le Fort is of opinion that 
the medical branch of the service ought to be altered as com- 
pletely as the constitution of the army itself, the commissariat, 
and the education of officers; and the reforms he proposes are 
embodied in ascheme or projet d' organisation which will, we hope, 
receive the attention it apparently deserves. 

M. Méziéres has just published the first volume of a work on 
Goethe ¢; he attempts to reconstruct the biography of the poet 
from his writings, and to discover facts under the brilliant flowers 
of poetry. This method requires a considerable amount of caution ; 
a writer who adopts it is in great danger of rushing to hypothetical 
conclusions, and of mistaking for reality what is after all only 
conjecture. M. Méziéres has not always been able to keep clear of 
this danger; he also repeats himself every now and then, and too 
often dilutes into his own French the thoughts of the illustrious 
German. His work is, we believe, the substance of a course of 
lectures delivered before the Faculté des Lettres of a provincial 
town. 

The interesting volume entitled Souvenirs et correspondance 
tirés des papters de Madame Récamier, which Madame Lenormand 
published twelve years ago, was, in a certain sense, rather dis- 
appointing; it gave us letters from the fair Juliette’s friends, 
but contained no specimens of her own correspondence, and could 
therefore hardly be said to be the reproduction of her character.§ 
The excuse for this omission is easy to be understood; many of 
Madame Récamier’s admirers were still living at that time, and 
they naturally objected to the publication of letters which they 
regarded as sacred, and which would have been in a manner 
profaned by appearing in print. Now, however, circumstances 
are altered; the circle of the Abbaye-aux-bois is broken 
up; the hand of death has struck down, amongst many others, 
De Tocqueville, Ampére, and Sainte-Beuve, and there is no 
longer any reason why readers capable of og the 
finest qualities of human nature should not allowed to 
know thoroughly a person whose influence for good on her 
contemporaries was so strong and so permanent. Hence the 
volume now before us, which contains details extending over the 
whole lite of Madame Récamier, and illustrated by numerous 
letters. Camille Jordan occupies the chief place in the first 
of the book, which is devoted to the youth of the illustrious friend 
of Madame de Staél; Ampére, the brilliant Professor at the 
| Collége de France, and De Tocqueville’s alter ego, is the prin- 
cipal character introduced in the concluding section ; the interme- 
diate pages are filled by letters from Madame Récamier to her 
niece. We are glad to hear that the forthcoming publication of 
M. Ballanche’s complete works, including his correspondence, ac- 
counts for the otherwise extraordinary absence of any letters 
addressed to him which the readers of the present collection would 
naturally have expected. 


tendering these forces available; and it is high time that electricity 
should be considered from the same point of view. M. Saint- 


Edme begins by studying the conditions which determine the — 


a of the various electric sources which science places at 
¢ disposal of industry; for it is obvious that a generator of 
electricity useful for telegraphy may be quite unsuitable either 


* L’ Administration locale en France et en Angleterre. Par Paul Leroy- 
Paris: Guillaumin. 

+ Guvres complétes d’Adam de la Halle, trouvére du XIIIe siccle. 

bliées par A. de Coussemaker. Paris: Dumoulin. 


} Des Méthodes dans les sciences de Raisonnement. Par J. M. C. Duhamel. 
S partie. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 
vem de Géométrie pratique. Par M. Tarnier. Paris: Gauthier- 


L Electricité iquée aux aris mécani Par M. Ernest Saint- 


* Le Soleil ; exposé des principales découvertes modernes sur cet astre. Par 
le Pére A. Secchi. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 

+ La Chirurgie militaire, et les suciétés de secours en France et & Vétranger. 
| Par Léon Le Fort. Paris : Germer-Baillitre. 


| Goethe; ses cuvres expliquées par sa vie. Par A, Mézitres. Paris : 
idier. 
§ Madame Récamier, les amis de sa jeunesse et sa correspondance intime. 


Paris: Lévy. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi« 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The publication of the Satorpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SaturDAY REvIEw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the Satunpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 888, NOVEMBER 2, 1872: 


Vacation 
Prussia. he San Juan Award. 
Gus v. Armour. Russia and Tatts, 
America. |The Government and the Parks. 
The Times on Canada. 


The Crisis in 
Constitutional Changes in France. 
Mr. Froude in 


Revolution Principles. 
Survivals. The Quarterly on St. Paul’s. 
Count Moltke on the Duties of a General Staff. 
The Alexandra Park Philanthropists. 
The Native Press of I 


Visiting. 

Paris as It Was and Is. 
Consecration of Roman Catholic Bishops. 
ndia. The Theatres. 


Gareth and Lynette. Calendar of State Papers—Irel 
Essays of a Birmingham Manufacturer. Mason’s Outlines of Grammar. 
s Birds of Egypt. Murray's Gloucestershire. 


~~ of Athens. Within the Maze. 
French Lite’ 


CONTENTS OF No. 887, OCTOBER 26, 1872: 


The British Empire—The Commercial Treaty—The Navy—Mr. Gladstone and the 
Fenian Convicts—The French Elections—Mr. Massey at Tiverton—Railway 
The Price of Coal—Free Schools. 


ers—Cobbett on the Choice of a Wife—Mr. Stanley and Dr. 
Livingstone—The Latest Cathedral Reformers—The Roman Campagna—The 
Machinery of the Public Health Act—The German Bishops at Fulda—Amos 
Clark—The Criterion and the Cambridgeshire. 


Cartius’s History of Greece—Memoirs of a Journalist—Ramsay’s Geology of Great 
Britain—Christina North—Popular Tales of Sicily—De Vere’s Legends of St. 
Patrick—The Autobiography of a Cornish Rector—American Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


and MRS. 


GERMA AN REED’S New and original 


Entertainment, HAPPY ARCA W, 8; Gilbert : Music by F. Clay : F 

O'CLOCK TEA, and CHARITY BEGINS WOME. Gallery of Ilustration, 

14 Regent Street.—Admission, Is., 28., 38., 

St. JA JAMES’S HALL, Tuesday and V Wednesday Evenings next, 
at 8 o'clock. —M ANLEY’S REMINISCENCES of 


a FOUR MONTHS" RESIDENCE with DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
‘Austin’ 's, St. James's Hall ; and Mitchell's, 33 Old Bond 


UNDAY LECTURE |S at St 
Hall, Lan at Four precisely, will be resumed 
on Nove: r3. W.B. Esq Md. F.L.S., on Ancient ent Modern 
. the Pyramids, and the Suez Canal.” Mem 35 tion, 208. Tickets for 
Series Eight Lectures at reduced prices. For Tickets appl. x letter) to the Hon. 

le 


DoMVILLE. Gloucester Crescent, Park, W. Payment 
at the door, Id, “éd., and (Reserved Seats 


Dore’ | GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


Tickets, 5s., 2s., 18., at 


TORIUM,” “ Triumph of Christianity,” “ Christian Fra 
ae Rimini we itania,” &c., at the DOR: GALLERY. 35 New Bond Street. 
Rlwan WALTON’S Winter EXHIBITION of New 
OIL. PAINTINGS, ineinding “ A Storm at Sea,” “ Suez Canal in 1861,” and “ A Sand 
poy in the Desert, ncar ai’; also a Collection of W ATER-COLOUR Di DRAWINGS 
the Bernese Oberland, ond av iew of the Acropolis of Athens, taken at the time of the sad 


VIEW at 4 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 


event that happened there in April 1870._ON 
"Westininster, ‘Thursday, Friday, and y. from. Eleven till Five.— 


Street, - +» every 
ad 


"THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S DRAWINGS and PUBLI- 


tated Ae ee are Exhibited Free. daily. The Chromo-lithographs on Sale to the public 

the Works of Fra Angelico, Perugino, Basel, Melozzo da Forli, 1, Holbein, and 
— at hae varying from 10s. to 48s. Priced Lists, containing also the Terms of Member- 
ship, sent, post-free, on application. 


24. Old Bond Street, London, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary._ 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY.—Professor L. H. COURTNEY, M.A., will deliver an INTRODUCTORY 


LECTURE, ("7 to the Public on Tuesday, oveanee 12, at 6°30 P.M. _nere will be Two 
ndent Courses of Twelve Lectures each, one 


to 


| Premises. 
| OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN 


Cargoand Parcels by their Steamers for 


WOoLWIcH, COOPER’S INDIAN 


and Woolwich, of experience with residing at 


EDUCATION in NICE, “France. PRIVATE PUPT PUPILS 


Strand, “Tousen. 


in the W. distriet.—Apply to Mr. Deak, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


Trees, Fruit Trees, Rhododendrons, &c. &c., all in luxuriant growth a 


invites the inspection of the Public and the Trade ; the Grounds are laid out in avenues w 
whilst presenting a good view of the Stock, afford an agreeable promenade, and enable y; sired 


Estimates given and Contracts made for laying out and planting Parks, 
Belts, Avenues, and P. disco: 
ance to the Trade. 

Catalogues and other information will be sent on application. 

The nearest station is Farnborough, S. W. R., where conveyances can always be had. 


.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hil 


An abatement of 20 per cent. from the charge for the Return Voyage is made to 
who have paid full fare to or from Ports Eastward of Suez re-embarking within Six Menthe 
of their arrival, and 10 per cent. to those re-embarking within Twelve Months 


Thro 
(South italian Railway Ottice). 


For Rates of Passage Money and Freicht, and all other information, a: 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. London, or Orie ntal Place. Southampton. 


ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES.—Rev. Dr 


Who 


50 per annum, to include all the usual extras.—Address, MENTOR, 26 Villiery wt: 


PARTMENTS.—Comfortable Rooms are 
Two GENTLEMEN in a private residence, near a Station on the Metropolitan Ralteae 
NE HUNDRED and FIFTY ACRES covered with Conifag” 


Ornamental Evergreens, and Deciduous Trees and Shrubs of the , holeses sort, » With Forest 


HEATHERSIDE NURSERIES, BAGSHOT, SURREY, to which THOs. THOR 


select their own Plants. 


leasure Grounds of all sizes, A fair unt for cash, 


Gardeng, 
he usual allow. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish 
Private entrance into Richmond Park. Prospectus on application. Baths on the 


TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and Teceive 
rom VENICE 
From SouTHAMPTON. (calls Frou 


g at Ancona). 


Every Friday, ¢ Every M 
{ { 


at 2 p.m. 


ALLE..... 
AD 
Thursday, Oct. 10 Friday, Oct. Oct. 7, 21, 
PENA d Nov 
SING and 24, at 2 p.m. 4, af 
JAP 


AUSTRALIA Thursday, Oct. 21, Friday, Nov. 1,at { Monday, 
NEW ZEALAND. at2p.m. { ay. Nov. 
(Cargo only) 24 


And all Ports at which the British India Company's Steamers call. 


ugh Tickets to Brindisi can be obtained of LEBEAU & Co., 6 Billiter Street, E.G, 


pply at the Company's 


NICE. —For TARIFF of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS—the 


SECRETARY. Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C. ; orto 
the Hotel, Nice. 


SEASON 1872-73. 


new first-class Hotel facing the Sea and under English management—address Tug 


MA 


Reli 
Cc. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD. HOTEL. —1 — Every. endeavour j is 


Ladies and Gentleme Sea-W 


ROPRIGUES" 


A 
RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, 
signed for any combination of Letters. No C& PAPERand ENVELOPES Stam 
wi and brilliantly [1luminated in Gold, Silver. and Colours, in the highest Style of Art, 
RD- 


MEcHrs DRESSING BAGS and CASES, DESPATCH 


Library Sets in Mediaval and Leather. Albums, Cases of Fine é 
Knives, the Magi 
Catalogues post free. 1827, 
his Son attends personally d: 


PUSHER'S GLADSTONE BAG.— The 


Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., at Moderate Prices, made on the premises. 


[HE ASTRO? ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral 


is thes nest we have ever had on trial.’ 
to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROS' 8. 


made to ponies ie Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 


ater Service in the Hotel.—C i 
\NAGER, Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 
MONOGRAMS, ARMS, ORESTS, and 

DDRESSES Designed. and Steel Dies Engrav a“ 


Gem 
and ECCENTRIC ONOGR AMS. artistically de- 
amped in Colour 


‘TEelegantly engraved,and 100 Sur perfine Cards printed.for 4s. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ES, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian Productions, 
itlery, Scissors, Razors, Table 
and ters at MECHI’S, 112 Regent Street, W. Ii 

City prices charged for cash. N.B.—Mr. MECHI or 


GLADSTONE 


BAG is a Portmanteau and Dressing Case combined. Is also made as an Empty 


ic Razor Stro) 


ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. 
Catalogues Post-free. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


13, 1870), on 40 Chronometers annual competition, M. F. 


DE 
T, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 


and 
Lists 


NEV 
CHRONOME: TER ATCHES. 
in the Going which the carelessness of the Wearer might occasion, and at the same time to 
protect the weaker portions of the Movement from injury. 
to Gentlemen who ride and Officers in the Army. 


The Blades are all of the finest Steel. Table Knives. Reset, Carvers. 
inch Der Dozen per Pair6 6 
ditto Balance ditto . ” 56. 7 
4 ditto ” 7. 20 . 
4 ditto fine Ivory Handles 
4 dittoextralarge ditto .. pas 3. . >. 
4 ditto African Ivory ditto ° 3. eo we 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules.. @ o 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades pad 3. » M6 
Nickel Electro Silvered Han 3. 9. o 8 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Genes Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing upwards of 85 Illustrati 

pase Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 30 large Show-rooms, post —_ 
treet, 

London, W. "The Cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the U nited Kingdom 


by ng is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small 
e other on succes- | fixed ra’ 


ATENTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES. —E. DENT 
& CO.,61 Strand and 34 Royal Exchange (adjoining Lloyds’), London, invite cope 
an to a NEW ESCAPEMENT which they_have recently introduced for HALF 
The object of this Invention is to correct those Irregularities 


It is particularly recommended 
he extra Cost which it involves is £22s. 
it of Prices Tseng de be adapted to Lever Watches at a cost of about £3 10s. Catalogues and 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


s of his 
Oxford 


1, 14, 2, 3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; n Yard, 


mn successive Tuesdays, th 
sive Thursdays, at 6°30 P.M. Ladies are admitted to. the Class. Fee for each Comiee, 2ls. 
October 28, 1872. JOHN ROBSON, B.A... Secretary to the Council. 
RIVATE TUITION.—SEASIDE.—A GENTLEMAN of 
t experience receives about SIX PUPILS (Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
only). A lad would have Prepa: 


Gockward ve great care attention ration for 
the ae ‘ae or other Examination = for conversational 


erman. Terms, 80 and 100 Guiness. inclusive. ZETA, Heene Lodge, 


PRIVATE TUITION. — Mr. W. H. BREWER, M.A., Gold 


Medalist, &c. (Lond.), prepares CANDIDATES for the M. A. (Branch TH), B.A-. 
Matriculation, Civil Service, and other EXAMINATIONS.—Address, 27 G Road, 
JPPOLKESTONE. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon we 


(formerly Principal of the Elphinstone High Lng Bomber), wil continue, with the 
Assistance of a Cambridge eg to pi prepare P LS for 
Civil Service, Woolwich, and a titi Te 


d References on 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S 


being an adaptation 
of ra _— in lieu of painting or paper hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
the Univers ities, Indian | 4¥T@v! 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700 


Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing List, post free. 


Table Cutlery. Fenders and Fire-irons. 
Electro-Silver ve steads and Bedding. 
Tea Trays and Ur Stoves and Ranges. 


Gas Chandeliers -_ 4 Fittings. Copper, Iron, and Tin Were, 
la 


Lamps—Table, Turnery, Brushes, and Mats. 
Baths—Hot and C on i w ‘ater. Horticultural Tools. 


A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
_______CrdDEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge. E.C. 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. — HOWARD'S 


PATENT.—Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 


HOWARD & SONS, 
Decorators, and Patent Parquet 


26, & 27 Berners Street, London 


‘WOOLWICH, LINE, &.—W. B. QUINTIN, Norfolk 


denhead, receivesSTX PUPILS. At the May Bunmination for Woolwich 


Lodge, Mai 
a Pupil passed Eighth, and at the September Examination another was Forty-ninth, with 4,311 
marks, and at the recen‘ for the d Brigade another passed 


free.—_CLARK 
Dublin. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL 


SHU TTERS , Self-Coiling, 
Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. Prospectuses 
K & CO., Sole Pazentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool. and 


> 


ADEN 
BOMBAY ......... 
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